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A MONUMENT TO PROFESSOR BAIRD. 


AN effort is making by friends of Professor Spencer F. 
Baird, who loved him in his lifetime and revere his 
memory, to secure an appropriation for the erection of 
a monument to his memory at Washington. Senator 
Lodge ‘has very kindly signified his willingness to take 
charge of the matter, and has, we believe, already intro- 
duced a bill or resolution to secure such an appropriation. 
Many letters and petitions have gone to Washington in 
support of this measure from men engaged in the fish 
trade, from fishculturists, from members of legislatures, 
from the faculties of colleges and others. It is hoped 
that success will be attained in the movement. The form 
of petition which has been used follows; we give the text 
of it with the hope that every person who knows and ap- 
preciates the great services of Professor Baird may be 
moved to add the weight of his influence to the movement 
for the memorial : 

To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives in Con- 
gress assembled: 

We, the undersigned, recognizing the great merit of the late 
Prof. Spencer F. Baird as scientist, writer and father of the United 
State Fish Commission, and deeply appreciating his services to the 
fishing industries of the country, and the establishment of fish- 
culture on a broad basis, the benefits of which grow more apparent 
with passing years, most respectfully and earnestly petition that 
an appropriation be made by the Congress for the erection of a 
suitable monument to his memory at Washington, D. C. 

We are confident that the great work accomplished by Professor 
Baird in scientific investigation, as the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, the Director of the National Museum, and as the head 
of the United States Fish Commission, are so well known and 
have been of such vast consequence to the educational and in- 
dustrial activities of the nation that detailed discussion here is 
unnecessary and uncalled for. 

Ever praying that our petition may receive the considerate at- 
tention of the Congress, it is respectfully submitted. 

In this connection we are permitted to quote a letter 
written by President Jordan, of Leland Stanford Junior 
University, to Capt. Joseph W. Collins, of the Massachu- 
setts Fish Commission, who is actively interested in the 
movement: 

Letanp STtanForp Junior University, Stanford University, Cal. 
—Office of the President, Jan. 29, 1902.—Mr. Joseph W. Collins, 
Boston, Mass.: Dear Sir—I am very deeply interested in the 
proposed memorial to Professor Baird. The fact that Washington 
is now a center of scientific research in various lines is due to 
Professor Baird more than to any other man. I shall take pleasure 
in writing to different men who may help. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) Davip S. Jorpay. 

Copies of the petition may be obtained by addressing 
Capt. Collins. 


THE PLANK IN NEW YORK. 


Writtnc of New Hampshire game conditions in oyr 
issue of Jan. 25, Mr. C. M. Stark testified to the valuable 
results of the adoption and enforcement in that State of 
the law forbidding the sale of woodcock and grouse. In 
our issue of last week we quoted from the annual report 
of the Massachusetts Commissioners of Inland Fisheries 
and Game proof of the admirable effect of the working 
of the anti-sale prohibition in Massachusetts. They 
wrote: 

But it is possible to judge with some accuracy of the effect of 
the game law which prohibits the sale of partridge and woodcock 
(Acts of 1900, Chapter 379), for its beneficial results are already 
observable to a very pronounced degree in nearly all sections of the 
State, notwithstanding it has been in force so short a time. There 
can be no doubt that the increase in ruffed grouse, concerning 
which there is a large mass of evidence at hand, is directly at- 
tributable to this measure and the active enforcement of the game 
laws. The outlook for the woodcock also seems somewhat im- 
proved, even to the extent that it is reported breeding in this 
State, although it is well known that its appearance is generally as 
a migrant. 

Testimony to the same effect has come to us from 
Minnesota, where the anti-sale law as enforced by Execu- 
tive Agent Sam. F. Fullerton, has proved to be of most 
unquestionable advantage. Other States have reported 
like results. There is everywhere abundant and convinc- 
ing evidence that in the application of the Forest anp 
Srream’s Platform Plank—“The sale of game should be 
forbidden at. all seasons”—lies the remedy for unsatis- 
factory game conditions. ns b> vin tale pnts eel 
tion of the game protection problem. 

New emia the Mawr Sate Mecbend Gane Cemmissioners 
who in their annual report to the Legislature advocate the 
adoption of a similar law for New York. They give it as 
their opinion that the sale of woodeock, quail and grouse 
killed within the State should be prohibited at all seasons. 


_ Tt stands to reason that what is good for New Hampshire 





and Massachusetts and Minnesota and other States, is 
good for New York. The recommendation of the Com- 
missioners should be carried out by the present Legisla- 
ture. A bill to this effect has been introduced ihto the 
Assembly by Mr. Marson, of Oneida county, providing 
that woodcock, grouse and quail shall not be sold or 
offered for sale at any time or place throughout the State. 
The bill is now in the Committee on Fish and Game. 
Every citizen who appreciates the situation and recog- 
nizes the opportunity now presented to secure this most 
important law, “should use his best endeavor by a personal 
appeal to his representative at Albany to assure for this 
measure legislative approval. 

As is pointed out by a correspondent who writes from 
Rochester, there is a well-recognized counter influence at 
work at Albany in the person of an official, who is not 
named by our correspondent, but is perfectly well known 
to be Deputy Comptreller Gilman. Mr. Gilman is or was 
interested in a cold storage concern in New York city; 
has for years been active in opposition to legislation in- 
tended to restrict dealing in game, and has worked for 
greater license in game traffic. Now it is not-to be toler- 
ated that the legislation asked for by the Game Com- 
mission and demanded by the people should be thwarted 
by the personal and selfish interest of an individual. The 
indorsement of Mr. Marson’s bill Should be so pronounced 
that its prompt reporting out of committee should follow. 

Let us have in New York the non-sale system which has 
proved so advantageous elsewhere. 


THE WILD SHEEP'S” MEG. 4PHONE? 


THE theory has recently been advanced in England that 
the great curving horns of the wild sheep, of which our 
big-horn may be regarded as typical, are of use to the 
animal as making its hearing more acute; that they are 
curved around the side of the head in such a fashion 
that the ear appears to be at the apex of a hollow cone 
formed by the great spiral horn. Mr. Geo. Wherry, of 
Cambridge, believes that “the form of the horn and the 
position of the ear enables the wild sheep to determ‘ne the 
direction of sounds when there is a mist or fog, the horn 
acting like an admiralty megaphone when used as an ear 
trumpet, or like the topophone (double ear trumpet, the 
hells of which open opposite ways), used for a fog-bound 
ship on British-American vessels to determine the direc- 
tion of sound signals.” 

The statement’ is ingenious, but is interesting chiefly as 
showing the way in which scientific guessing may be mis- 
directed. The author appears to have forgotten, if he ever 
knew, what is called to his attention by Mr. Harting, that 
there are many wild sheep and that the spiral of the horn 
of each species of wild sheep is a different one. Even 
within the species the spiral may differ to some extent 
among individuals. In some cases, perhaps. the ear lies 
at the apex of a cone formed by the horn, but in others 
it does not. Moreover, it may naturalty be inquired why 
it is that the adult males of a particular age should be 
provided with such an aid to hearing. which is lacking 
in the females and the young. These old males with large 
and perfect horns have acquired their full fighting powers. 
They have also reached their full strength and agility 
for flight, and through many years of experience have 
come to a full knowledge of the dangers to which their 
race is exposed. How does it come that nature should 
have cared so well for them and should have left the far 
more defenseless females and young a prey to the dangers 
likely to come to them from enemies which may make 
the sounds in a fog. Should not the latter possess this pro- 
tective ear trumpet as well as the males of full age. whose 
horns—to the field observer at least—would seem to be 
sexual characters analogous to the antlers of the deer or 
the spurs of the cock? 

It is very well known that the male sheep use their 
horns for the purpose of fighting. and that their battles 
are severe. To what other uses beside self-defense these 
horns may be put the outdoor American does not very 
clearly know. 

It is not so very many years ago that good common 
sense people were told and believed that the horns of the 
mountain sheep were used by him @s a buffer on which to 
alight, when he sprang headlong from lofty cliffs, and 
striking on his horns on the rocks below, rebounded, 

feet and ran away. Those who told this 
story and those who believed it did not consider what 
the 


females whose horns are practically 


straight, and only from 6 to 10 inches long, nor did they 
take into account the young males who for several 
years have horns too small to act as buffers in this way. 
In this they were like Mr. Wherry. 

As a matter of fact, we believe that the observations of 
outdoor men generally will show that the mountain sheep 
depends for its safety chiefly on its nose and its eyes. 
We believe that if the observations of hunters in general 
could be gathered and collated, it would be found that 
the female sheep are rather quicker to notice danger than 
the males, though both are quick enough. 

Wariness in sheep as in any other wild animals is 
very largely a matter of education. With regard to our 
own species, it is well known among the old-timers on 
the plains that fifty years ago in many parts of the West 
the big-horn- was the most unsuspicious and easily killed 
of any animal except the buffalo. At the present day he 
has changed his habits with his location, and is now the 
most difficult of all animals to hunt, except the white-tailed 
deer. 





THE STATUS” OF TRAPSHOOTING. 


In every branch of sport, and for that matter in every 
branch of the affairs of men, there are those who, being 
abnormally wise, declare its decadence and predict its 
ending. To them, no special process of reasoning, in this 
connection, is considered as an essential in making a con- 
clusion. The most meager data concerning some particu- 
lar serves them in making an estimate of the total situa- 
tion. Let methods change, and disintegration is denoted ; 
let the scene of activity change, and it further denotes the 
hastening of the end. In short, the pessimistic person 
not infrequently mistakes his pessimistic condition of 
mind for an actual state of external affairs. 

The matter of trapshooting has not escaped the notice 
of those who make a specialty of observing the down- 
ward trend of established institutions. 

Notwithstanding the many mistaken regrets over im- 
aginary decay of trapshooting, it may safely be asserted 
that never in its history was this sport, throughout the 
length and breadth of the United States, in such a pros- 
perous condition, Gun clubs abound everywhere. Whether 
indulged in as a matter of pleasurable competition, or as 
a matter whereby skill with the shotgun may be acquired, 
trapshooting has a place everywhere, whether cross- 
roads hamlet or city, throughout the land. 

It is true that it has been through many stages of evolu- 
tion, in respect to its competitive features in the past few 
years; but such may be considered as incidents of the 
sport, and not the sport itself. 

It, too, has betimes been affected by the vicissitudes of 
the business world. When hard times prevail, sport for 
the time being is less, or in abeyance. Yet, all in all, it 
has held more than its own in public favor as compared 
with other sports. 

As a true index of its pervading popularity, the national 
interest manifested in the Grand American Handicap, to 
be held at Kansas City, Mo., in March and April,-and the 
more than national support which will be accorded it, are 
pertinent to the case in point. The most conservative 
estimates are that not less than 350 shooters will be 
present at that great event, and there are other welli- 
grounded estimates that there will be not less than 400. 
Others, again, more optimistic, place the number nearer 
500. In any event, it will be without doubt the greatest 
gathering of mighty trapshooters in respect to skill and 
numbers that the world has ever known. Such a happen- 
ing, truly, could never have a place if trapshooting was 
in a state of decay. It per se is an index of universal 
activity and approval. 

There is here much for both individual and national 
gratification—the sport affords wholesome relaxation and 
recreation to the individual; to the nation which has a 
skilled shooter in every citizen, there is always a ready 
defense from all enemies. 





Dispatches from the Russian newspapers state that the 
expedition which was sent out by the Academy of Sciences 
under the zoologist Hertz to examine the mammoth re- 
mains discovered in the district of Kolymsk, is returning, 
after a very difficult journey, bringing the mammoth with 
it. It was a male, and apparently middle-aged. Its skin 
and skeleton were both preserved. In the stomach and 
in the mouth were found remains of undigested food, The 
different parts of the mammoth have been conveyed to Sq, 


renee! frozen condition, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








(The Sportsmen Goonist, 


Floating on the Missouri.—L. 


At last our dreams were about to be realized. We had 
long planned a trip down the Missouri from Fort Ben- 
ton, the head of navigation, to—well, some point to be 
determined upon later, and here we were, boat loaded, 
ready to embark. The boat we had named the “Good 
Shield,” which is the English of our better half’s Indian 
name, was just a plain, sharp-bowed, flat-bottom skiff, 
some nineteen feet long and of five feet beam. Not ex- 
actly a thing of beauty, but staunch, light of draft, and 
serviceable. It held our tent, stove, bedding, clothing, 
guns and ammunition, provisions for a month or so, and 
still there was room for more. So impatient were we to 
be off that we had loaded up by the light of a lantern. 
But now the eastern sky was streaked with crimson, and 
it was quite light enough to see the channel. The swift 
current was gently tossing and swaying our craft, as if 
to say: “Come, why tarry? Cast loose and I will bear 
you swiftly into the land of your dreams.” Well, then, 
the river should have its way. “Get aboard and take the 
stern seat,” I said to Sah-né-to, and as soon as she had 
done so, I pushed out into the stream. Splash! Sah- 
né-to dropped’.a little beaded buckskin sack into the 
water. What it contained I know not, nor did I ask. 
But I heard her low prayer: “Spirits of the water, 
people of the depths, accept my poor sacrifice. Pity us, 
I_entreat you; draw us not down to our death in your 
cold, dark realm; cast us not upon the rock hidden by the 
foaming current. Pity, pity. Accept my offering, I pray 
you, and harm us not.” 

Sah-né-to has not forgotten the gods and devils of 
her people if she has been married to a pale-face these 
twenty years and more. Missionaries and their creeds 
are as nothing to her; the sun, the glorious, dazzling, 
resplendent orb, is the kind and living ruler of the world. 
By his aid, and through sacrifice, the evil spirits may be 
kept from working harm. 

_I set the oars and pulled a few long, steady strokes; 
aided by the swift current we sped down stream at a rate 
of five miles an hour at least. It seemed only a moment 
or two since we had cast off, and here we were already 
at the lower end of the town and opposite the old adobe 
fort—that is, what is left of it. Of the great thick walled 
fortress nothing now remains but the southeast bastion, 
and that, too, would have long since fallen had not a 
generous and public spirited one of the old-timers roofed 
it over, and shored up its crumbling walls. Cannon no 
longer point from its deep port holes ready to discharge 
a hail of trade balls into some party of murderous red- 
‘skins. That day has long since passed. Built in 1856 
by the American Fur Company, this fort was for years 
the center of a vast and far-reaching fur trade. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of buffalo robes, like numbers of 
wolf and beaver skins, and pelts of the deer and elk were 
brought to it by Indian and white from the far North, 
from the South, from the Rockies and the vast extent 
of plains surrounding it, and were later shipped down the 
river to St. Louis. 

Sah-né-to gazed long and sadly at the solitary bastion. 
“How well I remember,” she said, “coming to the great 
fort with my father and mother to trade. When spring 
came and the horses had become strong from eating the 
new green grass, the whole camp came here to trade the 
winter’s take of robes and furs. No matter how great the 
distance—maybe from the Red Deer River of the North, 
perhaps from the Yellowstone, or the foothills of the 
Rockies, or from some point far down the river—here 
we always came in the early spring. When the men of 
the fort saw us coming down the hills in to the valley, 
they raised a great flag and fired cannon to greet us. 
We were many in those days, and when we moved, 
people on horseback, and horses packed and drawing 
travois and lodge poles, with herds of hundreds and 
thousands of loose horses, made a wide, dark streak on 
the plains miles long. The great chiefs, the proud war- 
riors, rode in the lead when we neared the fort, all dressed 
in their war costumes. And when the flag was raised 
and the cannon boomed, they fired their guns and 
charged up to the gates singing the song of joy and 
friendship. Then the great white chief came out and 
shook hands with them, and invited them in to feast and 
smoke, and tell of the experiences of the winter. And 


while they sat in the room with the great white chief, - 


outfit after outfit came hurrying down the hill, the women 
shouting and whipping up their horses, lodge poles rat- 
tling and clashing, travois jouncing and bouncing as they 
were hurriedly dragged along. And then one by one and 
by twos and threes and fives the lodges were put up on 
the plain near the river, fires were built, and soon hun- 
dreds of columns of smoke were rising to join the clouds. 
When the feast and the talk were over the,chiefs came 
home to their lodges, each carrying a present of some 
kind. My father always brought couieilling away from 
the white man’s table for me and I would watch for him 
and run to meet him. Sometimes he brought me a hard- 
tack, sometimes a lump of sugar, and taking it from him 
I would run on ahead to our lodge and show my mother 
what he had given me. Such little things were highly 
prized in those days, especially by the children; only 
once or twice a year did they become the fortunate pos- 
sessors of a cracker or bit of brown sugar. But no; we 
were never hungry. Always the lodge was provided with 
meat; meat of the buffalo, the elk, the deer and antelope; 
and we had berries, quantities of the various kinds, dried 
for winter use.” 

On we went past the fort, and down over the Shonkin 
“bar at the mouth of the stream of that name which puts 
in here from the Highwood Mountains to the south. It 
is a stream no longer. Once it was a good sized creek 
of pure mountain water. Schools of trout lived in its 
clear depths, and the beavers bridged it with their dams. 
Then came the white man and used the water to irrigate 
wast tracts of the barren plain, so nothing now runs in 
the old channel but a little seepage of brown alkaline 
water. The trout are dead, the beavers have -vanished 


never to return. : tars 
A little further down we passed the “Grospondune:.” 


“vinced of their mistake. 


Here the Teton River 
apex of which it i8 di 
a narrow, sharp, high | 
old Indian trail, a short 
of the Marias. It was in 1865, 
Little Dog, met his death, murderéd by 
The Piegans then were bitter enemies of the whites.. 
They would come to the fort professing peace and ai 





their robes, but parties of the wdrriors’ were out; at all 
times of the year traveling even as far South as the Cali- 
fornia Overland trail in search of scalps and plunder. 
Of the whole tribe Little Dog alone was the white ‘man’s 
friend, and by every means in his power he tried to keep 
his people at peace with them, even shooting one or two 
of the most obstinate and bloodthirsty. “He was the 
especial favorite of the factor of the American Fur Com- 
pany, Major Dawson, who gave him many valuable 
presents from time to time, and often sent him down the 
Missouri on the company’s boats that he might see some- 
thing of the world. His warriors feared him, for he 
ruled them with an iron hand, and they were jealous of 
the favors showered on him. No one had such fine 
guns, such brilliantly colored blankets, such durable sad- 
dies and bridles as he. One day four or five of the more 
hot-headed warriors held a secret council and determined 
that, if the tribe was to keep up its record of scalps and 
plunder taken, their chief must die. The camp was then 
at the mouth of the Marias, some twelve miles below the 
fort, and they knew that Little Dog was up there visiting 
the Factor, and would return home that-afternoon. So 
they went up to the Groscondunez and lay in wait for 
him. At dusk he came riding leisurely along, humming 
his favorite war song. As one man they leveled their 
rifles and fired at him, and he fell from his horse without 
a cry or groan, stone dead. 

Strange to relate, every one of his murderers died 
within a year; some in battle, some by disease, and one 
by a fall while running buffalo. The people said it was 
because the sun was angry at their foul deed and had for- 
saken them: It was an unlucky day for the tribe when 
their chief was killed. Relieved from the restraint his 
unbending will had imposed, the braves began a system- 
atic warfare against the whites. Lone trappers and hun- 
ters—‘‘woodhawks”—along the river, travelers on the 
Oregon trail, and the trail between Fort Benton and 
the mines to the west are waylaid and murdered by 
scores and scores. And then came that January morning 
in '70 when Col. Baker and his two companies of infan- 
try crept up the edge of the bluff on the Marias over- 
looking a part of the Piegan camp, some eighty lodges. 

There was a massacre! There the whites avenged the 
death of many an unfortunate pioneer, of many a helpless 
wife and child. Of all the inmates of those eighty lodges, 
but three escaped. Men, women and children were indis- 
criminately shot and then burned in piles of their lodges 
and household effects. It was a severe lesson, but in no 
other way could the Piegans have been taught to cease 
their murderous ways; from that day they took no more 
white scalps. 

Little Dog was Sah-né-to’s uncle. No wonder, then, 
that as we passed the scene of his untimely death, she 
was for a time somewhat depressed in spirits. But on 
such a lovely morning no one could long have sad 
thoughts. The sun shone from a clear sky; the river 
flowed swiftly by narrow strips of timber fringing the 
shore, yellow and red painted by the early frosts. Here 
we passed a sheer cut bank reaching from the water’s 
edge up to the level of the plain. On the opposite side 
there would be a gentle slope of gray sage brush and 
buffalo grass. Magpies flew back and forth across the 
stream with discordant cries. Ducks were.a-wing seeking 
some muddy slough where a rich breakfast might be 
found. Here and there a flock of chickens were lined 
up on the shore taking their morning drink of water. 
The .sharptail grouse are interesting Birds. Have you 
ever approached a flock on a cool, frosty morning and 
seen them running about chasing each other, and all the 
time keeping up their peculiar and inimitable gabble? 
The Blackfeet say that they have a language, and talk 
with each other as well as human beings do. 

It was too pleasant a morning to row, and after the sun 
was an hour high too warm for much exertion; so we let 
the boat float with the current, dipping a blade now and 
then to keep it in the channel. It was ten o’clock when 
we arrived at the Brule Bar, and gliding down over the 
riffles we went ashore to stretch our legs and gather a 
few bullberries. It was here, in 1833, that Mr. James 
Kipp established a trading post for the American Fur 
Company. It will be remembered that when George 
Catlin, the Indian artist and philanthropist, visited the 
Upper Missouri in 1832, Mr. Kipp was in charge of the 
company’s post in the Mandan village, and that the two 
became great friends. The fort built here did not last 
long; the Blackfeet finally succeeding in burning it, with 
all its contents, and murdering a part of its inmates. 
After some search, we found the site of the fort—just 
some long, low, grass-grown mounds of dirt and a few 
fire-cracked rocks where the chimney had stood. While 
Sah-né-to ‘was gathering the berries, I flushed a covey of 
chickens and got three of them with my repeating shot- 
gun before they could fly out of range. Then we got 
aboard once more and continued our journey. At noon 
we arrived at the mouth of the Marias River, twenty-two 
miles from Fort Benton. This is the stream which Lewis 
and Clark thought was the main fork of the Missouri, 
and which they followed up for some distance until con- 
It is a large stream, draining 
an immense scope of mountain country, its principal 
tributaries being the Cutbank, Two Medicine, Badger, 
Birch and Dupuyer Creeks. All of them rise in the fast- 
nesses of the Rockies, and are fed by the perpetual ice 
and snows of the higher ranges. We landed on a dry, 
sandy bar at the mouth of the river and had lunch, wash- 
ing it down with long draughts of the cool but slightly 
muddy water. “It is the water of the Two Medicine 
also,” said Sah-né-to. “I wonder when this cupful 
passed by our ranch up there in the foothills. Perhaps 
our son saw these very drops dancing down -over the 
riffles at the ford.” 

We rested an hour and then went on. Passing the 
Spanish Islands Sah-né-to discovered a flock of green 

rowing and. 
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is Own people. At four thirty we came in sight of the “Coal Banks,” 


so named on account of some deposits of inferior lignite 
in the bluffs at the lower end of the big bottom. We had 


' made. forty-two miles since daylight. I remembered that 


on my last trip down the river in April, 1882, we had 
camped for the night in a narrow strip of cottonwood and 
willows, and thither I directed Sah-né-to to steer the 
boat. We found on landing that we were within the 
bounds of an accursed sheep ranch; but in memory of 
old times I decided to camp there anyhow, and in a few 
minutes the tent was up, a fire going in the sheet iron 
stove, and preparations for a good dinner under way. 
The winter of 1881-2 was the last good season of the 
buffalo robe trade on the Upper Missouri. I had been 


- employed by Mr. Joseph Kipp for several years at his 


Carroll trading post. In March of ’82 we ran out of 
whisky, and there were thousands of Crees, Blackfeet 
and Bloods camped about us. Every lodge had numbers 
of prime robes to trade, but our stock of drygoods, 
provisions, red paint and brass jewelry was not what 


. they wanted. “Give us fire water,” they said, “and you 


get the robes.” So I went up to Fort Benton overland, 
built a large flat boat, loaded it with twenty barrels of 
cheap whisky, and got it down to Carroll as quickly as 
I could. In less than two weeks after I landed at the 
port we had the robes, all of them. As I remember it, 
there wasn’t a single fatal quarrel in the camp during that 
grand spree. It was a sight-never to be forgotten, that 
of several thousand Indians, men and women, drinking, 
dancing, singing, and cutting all sorts of queer capers. 
One day some young Crees and Blackfeet did get into 
dispute over the ownership of a bottle of the precious 
spirits, and guns and knives were drawn. Then Crow- 
foot, the chief of the Blackfeet, and. Big Bear, chief of 
the Crees, jumped into the excited circle with rifles 
cocked. “Whoever fights,” said. Crowfoot, “be it Cree 
or Blackfoot, fights us.” “Ai,” said Big Bear, “he tells 
our minds. Back to your lodges, foolish youths, and be 
ashamed of your hot and idle words.” 

They slunk away at once. ; 

While I sat and mused over those good old times, 
Sah-né-to had been busy with the dinner, and now she 
announced that it was ready. Broiled breast of chicken, 
baked potatoes, hot biscuits, stewed bullberries, a cup 
of black coffee. I did the meal full justice. . Darkness 
had long since settled down over the valley. The stars 
came out, the owls began their nightly concert, a coyote 
ki-yied and yelped on the opposite side of the river. 
There was nothing to disturb our contentment except the 
distant bleating of the accursed sheep. And so, after 
a smoke or two, we went to bed with pleasant anticipa- 
tions of the wonderful scenery we were to pass through 
on the morrow. APPEKUNNY. 


The Cedars of Lebanon. 


BY EDGAR MAGNESS. 


One naturally imagines the mountains of Lebanon cov- 
ered with the famous cedars, but one does not have to 
travel far in the lonely mountain wastes of Syria to 
realize how improbable this is. Very little of the once 
luxuriant foliage of these fine hills now remains, and of 
the cedars only a few groups are left, and they are found 
at an altitude of from 5,200 to 6,200 feet, above the sea. 
We have only to read in Ezekiel 31:3 and Psalms xcii., 
12, and civ., 16, to know how much valued these orna- 
ments of the mountains were in ancient times. There 
were no cedars in Israel or Solomon would not have 
brought them from Lebanon (I. Kings v., 6). He was 
supplied also from here for a second temple (Ezra 3:7). 
Earlier, David built a palace of cedar (II. Samuel v., 11). 
Cedar was used in shipbuilding (Ezekiel 27:5), and for 
idols (Isaiah xliv., “4 Theophrastus speaks of it as 
“admirable cedar,” Pliny as “cedrus magna.” This variety 
belongs to the conifers and resembles larch, but is dis- 
tinguished from it by evergreen leaves, ‘which do not fall 
in winter, and by spreading branches. The cones are as 
large as goose eggs; the wood is white and soft, and 
inferior to the cypress of the Kadisha Valley. The only 
place where these cedars grow in any quantity at this 
time is the Cilician Taurus—beyond Mercina and Taurus. 
Here, as at Lebanon, there are two varieties—one dark 
green, with bright green leaves. the other silvery white, 
with leaves of bluish bloom. The cedar of Lebanon is a 
local form of a wider species—that of Himalayah (Cedrus 
deodora) and that of Atlas (Cedrus atlantica) belonging 
to the same family, merely differing in size and habits to 
correspond to locality. The Indian cedar, called in San- 
scrit, wood of the gods, is one of the finest trees in the 
world. It reaches a height of 250 feet and a circumfer- 
ence of 39 feet, about double the size of the Lebanon 
variety. That of Atlas is smaller, its leaves are short and 
cones smaller. The cedar of Lebanon has been intro- 
duced in Europe and does well in the climate of England. 
The specimens in the Jardin des Plantes in Paris came 
from seeds planted 7. ‘urnefort at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. ey are the oldest trees in atin, 
= not so tall as the one near Geneva, which is 120 feet 

; 


_The' group of cedars of Lebanon generally visited covers 
an estimated area of ten acres, and are located at 
the foot of Dahr el Kodib—a snowy : of about 6,300 
feet elevation. To the west and opposite rises the peak of 
Fum el Mizab. The group has trees, and the tallest 
is not more than 80 -feet high. grow in white lime- 
stone rock. The oldest trees, nine in number, are on the 
southeast point. In the midst of the northwest group is a 
Maronite chapel, and to the north of this stands the 
largest cedar. The group is ae — - a wall as 
a protection against the goats against the peasants 
ae aD gan to hold a great festival here in 

ugust. 
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‘A Walk Down South.—XVI. 


My directions in regard to leaving Covington were. 


confusing, but after making an unnecessary loop and get- 
ting off on a side street I at last reached the first maim 
road I was to follow. A mile or so out of town I found 
a fork in the road at which I sat down to await directions. 
I followed the line indicated by a man’s finger, and came 
to another fork. I remembered somebody saying I’d see 
a farmhouse down across a field. Here was such a farm- 
house. I followed what seemed to be a mere lane, and 
sure enough there was a big covered bridge over 
the main branch of the James River. It is called the 
“country bridge.” It is suspended by a system of timber 
X’s, and is painted white. I crossed it, and getting 
directions at a log house from some hog killers I began 
a climb. that lasted for hours, with a nub to think about. 
The man who gave me my directions had lost two houses 
by fire. The first, a large one, the second a fair sized 
one. He lives in a cabin with but a single room in it 
now. Two great stone chimneys mark the site of the 
first dwelling, one that of the second. The look and ges- 
ture of the unfortunate man showed how heavily his 
disasters told on him. He replied to his wife’s always 
smiling greeting with a wan grin. 

My road, as usual, followed a run: It led up the moun- 
tainside in a woods growth from the dooryard of the 
burned dwellings. There wete no more forks to bother 
me for miles at least. To remember and take the “first 
road to the right, next to the left, then past Sam Collins’s 
to the old schoolhouse and through Peters’s farm to 
where Alec Kinter lives, etc.,” is something of a task— 
one that must be performed daily unless one is fortunate 
enough to strike roads with no forks. 

The road was a crooked: one—more so than that one 
which led me down into Covington. It was up hill, more- 
over, every step of the way. After hundreds of yards of 
walking, I could look dewn on the road which I had 
followed long before; and I could see, high in the woods. 
perhaps from the same point where the road led high 
above me, on the far side of a gully. With the views 
which each coil in the road gave'‘in mind, I did not be- 
grudge a single inch of the rise, however hard it made 
the walking. 

Across the valley beyond Pott’s Creek were some 
heavy mountains—great, lumbering creatures, suggest- 
ing a herd of fat cows frisking with their calves. The 
soft coal smoke above Covington was spreading in a 
level layer over the valley of the Jackson, as if it had 
found a ceiling in the air strata. 

After a while the road left the face of the mountain 
ridge and went in to a gap. I came to a house, but could 
get nothing to eat, there being “nothing cooked up.” But 
a “little ways further, *bout a mile,” I’d find a dinner, 
perhaps. It was afternoon, my breakfast had been un- 
satisfactory, and I was hungry. At 12:50 o’clock, how- 
ever, I reached Nathan Brush’s, the blacksmith, 8% 
miles from Covington. There I ate an ample dinner— 
milk, biscuit, sauces and jellies, and boiled salt pork. 

A few days before a wheelman had stopped there for 
dinner. He had come over the Alleghanies with his 
wheel from Buffalo, in spite of the snow and cold, headed 
for his home in one of the Carolinas. He had come 
through a most interesting country at the rate of from 
40 to 70 miles a day. The bicycle is too fast. No one 
can really see a. region until he has hit the pikes with 
the soles of his shoes. Even walking is too fast if one 
does not hold up to talk to the friendly farmer who comes 
clear to the road just to see where might the stranger be 
going. | , 

From Brush’s to the “Craig road” was only a mile or 
so, slightly down grade, but from there on it was up and 
up again, the road working its way ascending the side 
of Rich Patch Mountain, the valley rising with it, so 
there were no deep gullies to look down. I thought in 
the morning that I was climbing Rich Patch, but it was 
a mere “ridge” masking Pott’s Creek valley. The real 
article, however, was scarcely worse. One’s best maps 
are delightfully uncertain. They tell but littlhe—one can- 
not guess at the scenery. Where there seems to be a 
plain one finds beautiful ridges and hills, and through 
the roughest portions on the maps are fine valley roads 
very often. Ih the case of the Rich Patch district, how- 
ever, the country was as “rough” as the map said. The 
roads were ill kept in the back district compared to the 
other road into Covington. It was a hard tramp. Four- 
teen miles from Covington I was still two miles from the 
divide. A school district cluster of houses was reached, 
and I sought a resting place. I found it in the shadow 
of Nickol’s Knob at John Persinger’s. 

A man came through this locality a few years ago and 
bought black walnut trees by the carload. “He gave 
good prices,” as much as fifteen dollars for some trees 
as they stood. He surprised people by grubbing up some 
old stumps the trunks of which had been burned in fire 
places or in brush piles to make way for cornfields. He 
said ‘the butt-wood made “pretty” gun stocks, and of 
course the people were glad to have their land cleared 
in so cheap a fashion. Here, as everywhere on. the 
mountainsides of West Virginia and Old Virginia, min- 
erals are the hope of the land owners—a not baseless 
hope, as anyone who knows iron ore can see in the road 
itself. - 

“Every little ways, not more than a mile or so apart.” 
I would find houses, so I was told in the morning when 
I headed for Craig county over the divide which marks 
the separation between Johns’ and Potts’ Creeks. both 
James River tributaries. It was a pretty bit of road 
where the rise ended and the down grade began. Scrub 
oak, Jack and bull pine grew in all directions. In the 
underbrush were rabbit. runways and cattle paths. It 
seemed ‘like a good game country. The ground was 
frozen, in contrast with which the profusion of green 
due to'the ground and mountain laurel was exceedingly 
pleasing. intergreen berries were there, too, and jolly 
bluejays who bothered a redhead woodpecker because 
it was their nature to do so. The quiet little juncos 
staid with me longest, as they always do, and seemed to 
enjoy our talk as much as I did. 

After a howdy to a man and some children at a clump 
of three houses, I proceeded to enjoy a novel kind of 
road. ‘It was all down grade through the woods. At all 
times I couldhear the “run” of a brook, as it rustled down 
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the bed, a crisp sound it-gave off after the fashion of cold 
water on a dry day. Many times the road crossed the 
stream, but I could jump it at first, and then cross it on 
rocks without much trouble. The stones are not so 
smooth and treadherous as the rounded boulders of 
Adirondack-streams. . 

The woods had the same forbidding look that I noted 
back in Highland and. Bath county—a snarling sort of 
forest, each tree looking like a thwarted miser. After a 
mile or so I came to a side hill clearing in which there 
was a log house, abandoned for some time. It looked 
gloomy and forbidding, as. inwood. abandoned clearings 
usually do. The fruit trees were unkempt in appearance, 
too,.and there was a big boulder in the orchard, the 
memory of which was afterward vividly impressed.on my 
mind by a story. 

It seems that Straud Helm was a mighty mean man. 
He was always picking and quarreling, and no one could 
get along with him very well. One day he took the no- 
tion that he would claim the fruit of the orchard at the 
abandoned house I saw and served notice on Alec 
Tucker, whose brother-in-law had the right to the fruit, 
for whom Alec was acting, that Alec should leave th 
fruit. alone on penalty of getting shot. ‘ 

Alec is deaf as a stone wall, and only one familiar with 
his voice can understand him. He ’lowed he was a 
peaceable man and always treating other people right; 
nevertheless, when the fruit ripened he went up to the 
orchard, taking two children, one a boy of twelve, the 
other a younger girl; he carried an old muzzleloading 
oe and a hatchet to cut a stick to knock down the 
rut. 

When Tucker gottothe place, Helm was bushwhacking 
for him behind the big rock in the orchard. Helm fired 
at Tucker, but missed. Then Tucker drew down on 
Helm and shot him in the head. It is said that Tucker. 
on the spur of the moment, cut the bullet out of Helm’s 
head with the hatchet. so that it couldn’t be used as 
evidence, but, thinking better of it, he went down to New 
Castie Court House and gave himself up. That was in 
1897.. Self-defense was a sufficient plea, and Alec 
Tucker is one of the most respected men on Barber's 
Creek to-day. One doesn’t have to look at the clear- 
eyed old man to see the most dangerous sort of gun 
fighter—it is enough to look into the eves of the son 
who stood by his father’s side during the shooting. 

I came after a while to a prosperous looking farm; 
there was a small threshing machine under a shed; there 
was a pile of old sawed lumber and a low barn beside 
the log house and the detached kitchen. It was after- 
noon and I went to the kitchen to get dinner. The 
woman’s voice was high pitched, and the man’s both 
lips showed through his bushy brown whiskers—he was the 
kindthat one looks square in the eyes when about to turn 
the back on him. A young fellow there seemed pleasant 
enough, and after an ample “cold” meal, the meat part 
of which consisted of venison pot-stewed, I talked for 
some time with him. Deer, he said, were “scarce,” 
pheasants scarce; so, too, were turkeys, squirrels and 
rabbits. I had seen several deer tracks after I came over 
the divide, and, noting that the speaker had hunted a 
good deal, I judged that he didn’t want any strangers 
in his hunting ground. He had killed the deer of which 
I ate three days before. Two days later he killed another. 
He uses a slow-track hound, one that follows a trail no 
faster than the hunter goes. He told me that if he saw 
a hound running in the woods he’d shoot it: “so would 
anybody around here.” Roy Tucker, son of Aleg, when 
I repeated this assertion to him, said: “If he killed my 
dog, I'd kill him.” There are some dogs on Barber's 
Creek which the young man will not kill, nor try to. It 
is said that the bushy-whiskered man is the meanest man 
on Barber's Creek. ‘‘He’d draw the hide on a neigh- 
bor’s pig and stick it, then let it go off into the brush 
and die.” By “drawing the hide” on the throat of a pig 
and “sticking it’ when released the animal's skin slides 
over the cut and so doesn’t bleed. 

Through that district one will not get a neighbor to 
say that another is “mean.” When I asked in regard to 
a place to stay.in the morning I-was told that there were 
“lots of places.” I might try so and so. A tiny frown 
and “you'll find plenty of places to stop at” if I men- 
tioned one or other particular place where the man or 
family had a bad name indicated that I might find a cold 
reception. 

I wanted to stay a couple or three days at the house 
where the bushy-whiskered man lived, thinking I would 
like to see his way of life, but he refused—not directly. 
but through his’ wife—the only incident of the kind I 
have seen since I crossed the Potomac. 

I walked on down the valley for several miles, think- 
ing to continue on day after day as I had been doing. 
But toward night I came to two board houses close to- 
gether and evidently occupied by one family. I went up 
the lane to the stable. and leaving my pack on the fence 
crossing board, I walked up to the house “kitchen.” A 
tall, heavy youth was in the doorway. On the floor were 
two dead rabbits, freshly killed. I was welcome for the 
night, at least. 

It was the home of Col. Thomas Taylor which I haa 
found. The father was not at home, however; but there 
were three sons, two of them six-footers, one over five 
feet ten irches tall, and two daughters, one of them “‘the 
best looking girl in the valley.” 

After supper we gathered before the fire-place—seven 


_ of us—and as they had two French harps and I one, music 


soon filled the cabin and “spurted out the cracks.” The 
letters of the imstruments were all different—mine D, 
theirs A and C, but it didn’t.matter. Nor did it matter 
that we didn’t play the same.tunes, so long as the time 
was about the same. When I, played a new tune, they’d 
practice it, and when they played a new one I’d practice 
at if. 

The evening passed quickly and we boys went dewn to 
“the other house” to sleep. And sleep we did, till long- 
after daylight the next-morning. 

On the morning of Dec. 13 the sky was clouded over, 
and clouds clung along the ridge tops in lowery fashion. 
A dash of.chillymist was in the air. It looked dismal 
and like a: storm. - I ;hesitated, prepared to go, stopped, 
and then decided to stay over y. It was fortunate 
that I did so. Before noon the dash of mist became a 
drizzle so cold that it drove one to the fire-place. 
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There was only a small window, and that was closed 
by a board slide. The door had to be left open so that 
the women could see to do their work. The rain swept 
in, consequently, with the still further reaching wind. 
aso needs turn first one side and then another to 
the fire. 

One of the boys, Walter, rode over to the mine on 
horseback. Noon, one o’clock, two o’clock came, and 
he did not return. Nor were there any signs of dinner. 
My appetite increased as the day waned, and a headache 
was the result. At last, Mrs. Taylor asked if I was 
getting hungry. : 

“Oh, yes,” I said, “but it doesn’t make much difference 
to me when I eat.” 

“We're clean shet of salt, and Walter’s just gone to 
get some. I can’t see what makes him gone so long.” 

“Why,” I said, “I’ve got a can in my pack yonder 
chock full of salt. You're welcome to it.” 

I got the salt, and directly fresh pork was sizzling on 
the spider and the daughter, Hattie, was fetching the 
rolling pin down on the biscuit dough with the peculiar 
plunking thud which characterizes the biscuit rolling. 
Dinner grew on the table as one fancies the India magi- 
cian makes the mangrove bloom. We sat down to it. 

Biscuit of flaky texture, corn bread, potatoes, fried 
pork, with plenty of grease, molasses. apple and cream 
butter, coffee, sugar, cream and wild honey were the 
leading dishes. 

“Will you have milk?” Miss Taylor asked. 

“If you will, please,” I replied. From a six-quart 
pitcher running full she poured out a glass full. I 
reached for it, and without setting it on the table, began 
to drink—three swallows only. It was sour and thick. 
I had already begun to eat. I continued to eat, but only 
hy main strength was that possible. 

We were soon around the fire-place again with the 
door shut. When the blaze died away, it was renewed 
with a fat pine knot. The body of the fire was furnished 
by six or eight-inch green oak, cut from day to day by 
the three boys. Of the father I heard only one mention 
made. “Where’s paw?” asked Walter. The reply was 
not meant for my ears. 

Charlie, 18 years, and Harmon, 16 years old, studied 
their school lessons by the light of the fire. Hattie 
“heard” Harmon spell his two pages in a pocket or 
school dictionary. Walter sat silent, watching the flames 
fly; I, too, saw much in those red flickerings. One can- 
not get tired of seeing the open fire. It seems that there 
is no mind so dull that it cannot find a kind word for it. 
Wrapped in every blazing log are the flame spirits—and 
the memories. “It ’pears to me like that yere open fire 
was a book, and me reading it. It must of been a friend 
who first boxed up fire. He must a done it to keep the 
tormented from seein’ how pretty is the fire that never 
dies, lest they got to liking the sight of it.” Neverthe- 
less, this woodsman philosopher insisted on hot biscuit, 
done clear through, and that the stove makes certain. 
“The stove don’t use so much wood, either,” is the other 
leading argument which is slowly taking the ugly black 
things to this country where the pioneers made their 
fame and left their habits. RAYMOND S. SPEARS. 


Warren Hapgood. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. Warren Hapgood passed away at his home in 
Boston on Jan. 30. Warren Hapgood was born in Har- 
vard, Mass., upon the original Hapgood farm, Oct. 14, 
1816. 

In 1887, after fifty-four years of active business life, for- 
ty-one of which were on his own account, he retired. In 
all his life Mr. Hapgood never borrowed money nor gave 
his note. 

Mr. Hapgood was an ardent sportsman, and early in 
life began to use the gun and rod. More than fifty 
years ago he turned his attention to the beach and shore 
bird shooting, and has long been an authority on that 
branch of sport. A fluent and accurate writer, he has con- 
tributed to the literature of shore bird shooting a num- 
ber of instructive articles, many of which appeared in 
the Forest AND STREAM and Shooting and Fishing. 

He followed the ruffed grouse, quail and. woodcock for 
many seasons, and was.a capital shot. He organized the 
Monomoy Brant Club in 1862, and was its president and 
manager for thirty-four years. Forest AND STREAM 
readers will recall numerous articles written by him in 
connection with that shooting. He was, as well, a disciple 
of Izaak Walton, and has fished in the streams of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, California, Oregon. Washington, Idaho, Montana 
and Canada. Treut fishing was his favorite. but he en- 
joyed pickerel fishing. and also bluefishing from a sail- 
hoat. as practiced on Buzzard’s Bay. 

Mr. Hapgood was early interested in game preservation 
and propagation by introduction of new birds. In 1877 
he imported some European quail ; 189 arrived alive out of 
a shipment of 250 from Messina, and were distributed 
inthe vicinity of Harvard, in Worcester county. About 
the same time the Hon. Martin G. Everts, of Rutland, 
Vt., and Horace P. Tobey. Esq., of Wareham, Mass., each 
imported a consignment of birds from the same place. 
What finally became of them is a mystery. Readers are 
referred to copies of Forest anp StrEAM for 1878, to 
which these gentlemen all contributed articles relating 
to the quail. 

Mr. Hapgood also introduced black bass from Halfway 
Pond, in. Plymouth, to the ponds of his native town. He 
was a member of the Massachusetts Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association. the Boston Art Club, the Museum 
of Fine Arts, the Bostonian Society, the New England 
Historic-Genealogical Society; belonged to Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale’s church. and the Hale Club; had served on 
the Boston School Board, was a liberal subscriber to 
periodical. and other literature. He donated a handsome 
sum to cemplete the public library of his native town, and 
made an address at its dedication; presented her citizens 
a clock to be placed upon the Unitarian Church; published 
in 1804 a history of Harvard for free distribution. 

Mr. Hapgood during the nineties made six annual trips 
to North Carolina for the quail shooting. With a party 
of friends he would spend from four to six weeks, some 
seasons in Dare county and others in Edgecomb. 
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Shorey after the wat he began quail shooting on the 
Cape.(Cod). My father and I met him on the cars com- 
ing up from. Orleatis, rom this chance meeting 
sprang a friendship and acquaintance of. nearly forty 
years. . 
Mr. Hapgood visited East Wareham regularly for many 
seasons—in fact, as long as he could follow a dog with 
any pleasure. I remember how kindly he would wait 
until I could get my muzzleloading gun charged up be- 
fore he would advance after a covey-we had flushed and 
shot at. The same kindness of heart and thoughtfulness 
for others characterized his whole Jife. He was endeared 
to a wide circle of friends, many of whom have preceded 
him over the great divide. To know him was to love 
him, and no words of mine can express the affection I felt 
for him while living, or my sorrow for his loss. 
Watter B. Savary. 
East WargHAM, Mass. 





Boston, Feb. 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: I inclose 
this tribute to Mr. Hapgood, given in the Boston Trans- 
script : 

Although in his eighty-sixth year, Mr. Hapgood re- 
tained his vigor and activity to the last. Enjoying grate- 
fully and heartily all the good gifts of a benign Provi- 
dence, he always desired that his fellow travelers on the 
journey of life should: have it in their power to do the 
same. He was one of a class of men, not too numerous in 
the world, who have far less desire to formulate or sub- 
scribe to any definite creed or form of belief than they 
have to live lives of helpfulness by speaking the encourag- 
ing word and extending sympathy and aid to others. He 
was a good citizen, a hospitable and loyal friend, and a 
kind neighbor. To the writer, who knew him for more 
than half a century, in many different relations, one of his 
strongest characteristics seemed to be thoroughness in 
whatever he undertook. A striking illustration of this 
trait is found in his “Genealogy of the Hapgood Family,” 
a work of more than five hundred pages, upon which he 
spent years of time and almost endless labor, requiring 
great patience and persistence. 

Another equally prominent trait was the manner in 
which his warm-heartedness manifested itself in his daily 
walk, what Wordsworth terms “that best portion of a 
good man’s life—his little, nameless, unremembered acts 
of kindness and of love.” For many a year to come, at 
Chatham and Monomoy, where Mr. Hapgood was accus- 
tomed to make his periodical visits, will be recounted the 
many instances of his good will and kindness, substantially 
expressed and hardly known by any one outside the circle 
of recipients. B..4€. 

Feb. 1. 
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A New Elk from Arizona. 


A NEw species of elk has just been described from 
Arizona by Mr. E. W. Nelson, the well-known naturalist, 
who is perhaps more familiar than any other man with 
the birds and mammals of the extreme Southwest. So far 
as Mr. Nelson has been able to learn, its range is limited 
and has long been isolated, and it is almost extinct. Only 
two specimens are known to naturalists, both obtained 
by Mr. Nelson near the head of Black River in the White 
Mountains of Arizona. Of these, the type is in the 
National Museum at Washington, while the other, repre- 
sented by the skull and antlers of an old male, is in the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York. It is 
the: skull of this last species which is described and figured 
in the paper which Mr. Nelson contributes to Vol. XVI. 
of the Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, which has just been issued. 

It is an extraordinary thing that this species should 
have been made known to science just as it is about to 
disappear. But this is hardly more extraordinary than 
the fact that of all the herds of elk which two or three 
hundred years ago ranged over the Eastern United States, 
but one solitary specimen has been preserved; an old and 
faded mounted skin now in the Museum of the Academy 
of Natura! Sciences in Philadelphia. There are natural- 
ists of eminence who believe that the elk of the Eastern 
United States was a different species from the animal 
which thirty years ago was found in such great numbers 
in Iowa} Nebraska, the Dakotas and all over the plains, 
but it is possible that this question may never be settled. 

Of the Arizona elk which Mr. Nelson calls Cervus 
merriami, for Dr. C. Hart Merriam, the energetic Chief of 
the Biological Survey, who more than any other 
man has made known the mammals of North Amer- 
ica, Mr. Nelson says: “My first knowledge of its exist- 
ence was obtained in the fall of 1882, when some prospec- 
tors at Chloride, New Mexico, told me that’ elk in- 
habited the Mogollon Mountains near the extreme head- 
waters of Gila River. Nothing further was heard of it 
until the early months of 1884, when I spent some time 
exploring the Indian ruins about the village now called 
Frisco on the headwaters of the San Francisco River, in 
western Socorro county, New Mexico. During January 
I made a horseback trip of about ten miles to the east- 
ward into'the borders of the Mogollon Mountains, and 
saw a doe elk and two young bucks hanging by a hunter’s 
cabin. At this time elk were reported to be not uncom- 
mon on the higher parts of the range, but the total number 
from all accounts must have been very small compared 
with those then found in Colorado and further north. 

“From 1885 to 1887, while living on my ranche at the 
eastern -base of the White Mountains, near Springerville, 
Arizona,’ I -heard frequently of elk living in the higher 
and more remote parts of these mountains, mainly along 
the border of the White Mountain Indian reservation, 
near the head of Black River (a tributary of the Gila). 
The, local hunters reported them not uncommon in this 
area wher¢; during these hunting trips between 1885 and 
1888, I saw signs of their presence in various places. 
Their main range covered an area of about thirt fifty 
miles in extent, at an elevation of 8,000 to 10,000 fe above 
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sea level, Th’'s eountty fornis the divide between the 
headwaters of Little Colorado River and Black River, atid 
the high Prieto Plateau, between the upper Black River 
and Blue River. At the time of which I write elk were 
far from nunierous; but I- never visited that territory 
without seeing signs, usually more or less recent tracks, 
and in fall the broken branches and barkless trunks .of 
saplings where the bulls had been rubbing their horns. 
The most abundant signs were found about some beauti- 
ful meadows in the midst of the dense fir forest of the 
rolling summit of the Prieto Plateau, between the Blue 
and the Black rivers. Owing to the presence of hostile 
Apaches at that time, it was* dangerous to linger in a 
country where we saw most of the elk signs, so we always 
pressed on to a safer distance before doing much hunting. 
Outside the Indian country they were not common enough 
for one to hunt them with any degree of certainty. From 
1884 to 1889 the white hunters did not kill a dozen elk in 
all this district. 


“Mr. W. W. Price, who made a collecting trip for mam- 
mals through the Whité Mountains during July and Aug- 
ust, 1894, states: ‘So far as we could learn, this animal 
is now confined to a small area in the higher White Moun- 
tains. Several were seen and a fine male was shot at 
about 9,000 feet elevation on Aug. 10. They feed in 
the dense fir woods and glades which clothe the upper 
slopes of the mountains. A reéent letter from my brother, 
F. W. Nelson, informs me that a local hunter found the 
trail of a bull elk near the head of Black River the pres- 
ent autumn (1901), and followed it for two days without 
obtaining a shot at the animal. This shows that the 
Arizona elk still survives and that it is pursued by local 
hunters, regardless of the legal prohibition.’ ” 

Merriam’s elk has the nose darker, and the head and 
legs more reddish than in the elk of the northern Rocky 
Mountains, but paler than Roosevelt's elk from the north- 
west coast. The skull is more massive, with the nasal 
bones much broader and more flattened, and the series 
of upper molar teeth heavier and more curved. The 
antlers are most like those of the Rocky Mountain elk, but 
the tip is straighter. 

It is a melancholy thing that this animal should be on 
the verge of extinction. The present game law of Arizona 
prohibits the shooting of elk. at all seasons, but this law 
is not at all regarded, as shown above. Here is a case, if 
ever one was, where the establishment of a game refuge 
in a forest reserve might preserve from extermination a 
superb species which so far as can now be foreseen has 
been discovered only to be lost again forever. 


Ways of ‘the Gadwall. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Under the above heading in your issue of Jan. 25 the 
author of “American Duck Shooting” desires to know 
if duck shooters generally have noticed more gadwalls 
than usual during the fall of 1901. 

Speaking for the locality about Toronto, on the north 
shore of Lake Ontario, I might state that I know of three 
specimens that were shot here last October. 

In this vicinity the gadwall is only an occasional 
visitant, and during my observations, covering the last 
iwenty-five years, I have not seen more than twelve or 
fifteen—mostly single ones. . 

I have a very distinct recollection of the first gadwall 
I shot. It came and sat down in the water about 100 
yards from my decoys, and started to feed on the surface 
weeds, when a shot in another part of the marsh alarmed 
it, and in flying by me—without paying the slightest atten- 
tion to my decoys—I made a long shot and killed it. When 
I picked it up I saw at once that it was a strange duck, so 
I came to the conclusion that it was a hybrid between a 
pintail and baldpate, for it had a mark on the wings like 
the latter, and the bill more like a pintail. However, my 
father informed me that it was a female gadwall. On 
another occasion three gadwalls were flying past without 
paying the slightest attention to my decoys, when I suc- 
ceeded in killing one. In just one instance I saw three 
gadwalls swing up to decoys as ducks generally do. I 
have made several inquiries among gunners, and the 
opinion seems to be generally held that gadwalls do not 
decoy well. 

The month of October, 1888, I spent at Whitewater 
Lake, in southwestern Manitoba, near the Dakota bound- 
ary, and there found gadwalls in abundance—more of 
them, in fact, than any of the numerous kinds of ducks 
then to be seen there. Small flocks of from eight to fifteen 
were all round the edges of the lake, and every now and 
then they would take a fly around, just for exercise as it 
were, and when they were on these flights they would 
take no notice of their own kind that were sitting about, 
so it was not to be expected that they would look at 
decoys—in fact, none of the ducks seemed to decoy as 
well in the West as they do here in the East. 

We have had an unusual number of white owls about 
here this winter, also several flocks of grosbeaks, which 
would seem to indicate a colder winter than usual to the 
north of us. Jno. Townson. 
Toronto. 


Duck, Crows and Gull. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 4.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
An occurrence somewhat similar to the one noted by your 
Arizona correspondent concerning wounded ducks, crows 
and ‘gulls was noted in this city a few weeks ago. When 
first seen the duck (sheldrake) was on thin ice in the 
Schuylkill River, and was in trouble either from wounds 
or having been frozen to the ice, probably the latter, as it 
‘was well within the park and city limits, where shooting 
is prohibited. It was surrounded by a throng of crows, ap- 
parently holding an ante-mortem conference, when an ex- 
ecutioner appeared in the person of a large gull. After kill- 
ing the duck, which made a feeble effort to. escape. the gull 
proceeded to eat it, the crows in the meantime keeping 
a respectful distance and picking up the small pieces 
dropped by the ; Probably these crows were not so 


hungry as their Western cousins, as they were the very 
tame park birds. ; Ocean. 
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{Pen. 24, 196d, 
European Widgeon in North Carolina. 


Cuicaco, Feb. 8.—Editor Forest and Stream: In the 
January numberof the Auk Mr, R. H. Howe, Jr., records 
a specimen of the European widgeon, which was taken 
on Currituck Sound, Noy. 23. 1900, and which he thought 
the first to be recorded from North Carolina. 

In the National Bulletin, Vol. V., 1800, p. 126, I 
recorded a specimen of this duck which was shot at Curri- 
tuck in 1879, and received by Mr. Geo. O. Welsh, of 
Lynn, Mass., who advised me at the time he received one 
or more adult or immature birds from the same locality 
nearly every winter. RutHven DEANE. 





Linnaean Society of New York. 


A REGULAR meeting of the Society will be held at the 
American Museum of Natural History, Seventy-seventh 
street and Eighth avenue, on Tuesday evening, Feb. 25, at 
8 o'clock. Subject, by Eugene Smith, “Wild Life in the 
vicinity of New York City.” 

WALTER W. GRANGER, 
Secretary American Museum of Natural: History. 


All communications intended for Forest AND StreEAM should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 


Game Gag and Gun. 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forgsr anp Stream. 


Killing Powers of Hunting Rifles. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In the days when all rifles were loaded with black 
powder there were various opinions as:to the merits of 
this or that rifle. At the time when I became ambitious 
to kill something larger than deer the nitro rifle was 
unknown. I wanted something which I thought would 
kill quickly. There was the double express or the re- 
peater. My choice was the latter, a Winchester .45-9o. 
I did not believe in a solid or non-expanding bullet, and 
I experimented a good deal with various holl+w-pointed 
bullets, and the split-pointed Keene. Loading my car- 
tridges with 100 grains of powder and the latter bullet 
of 300 grains, I found by practical work that I have a 
pretty good gun. I killed with this rifle and load three 
moose, five caribou,.four bears and four deer. I used 
twenty-two cartridges to do it, and I am convinced that 
I fired three shots of the above number which were not 
needed. None of the above animals went 50 yards after 
the first shot. I will admit that I got good shots as to 
distance; never a shot at over 80 yards. Some of the 
game was running, and none of it on open ground. A 
companion on a trip, using a rifle like mine, and car- 
tridges of my loading, killed two moose one afternoon, 
each with a single shot, at 295 yards and 175 yards. 
The first was struck just back of the shoulder, a trifle 
above center, dropped at once, got up and staggered 
some 20 yards and fell. The second, hit at base of ear, 
dropped in its tracks. 

Now I had reason to think I had a good game killer; 
yet I know of an instance where such a rifle, using the 
same bullet, failed most signally. A companion on a 
hunting trip took a great fancy to my rifle. This man 
was one of the best game shots I have met; he had 
killed over twenty moose, and had owned a good many 
rifles. I had a rifle like mine made for him, and he was 
very much pleased with its accuracy. The first moose 
he tried it on was (as he said) the largest bull he had 
ever seen. He had what he called a good chance. He 
hit that moose five or six times and lost it. With his two 
Indians he spent two days trying to find him. 

To-day the modern small-bore nitro rifle is trying to 
supersede that of black powder and larger caliber. She 
manufacturers of the former vaunt to the extreme the 
wonderful powers of their product. Without doubt 
Braithwaite, the noted New ae ieeenel: guide, has had 
more practical opportunities of seeing the death-dealing 
powers of the small-bore on moose and such game than 
any other man in our Eastern States, or the Provinces. 
The most eloquent maker of the small-bore might talk 
until he was black in the face, and I hardly think he 
would make any impression on Braithwaite. 

Your very interesting correspondent, Mr. Irland, 
praises (sarcastically) the .30-30. As an exterminator of 
his friends, the moosebirds or gorbies (as he calls them), 
he says it is immense. The penetration and expan- 
sion of the soft-nosed bullet is most effective on the 
gorby. Since one of Mr. Irland’s objects in visiting 
New Brunswick seems to be the sending of as many 
gorbies as possible to the hereafter, why did he not try 
that moose gun on a few? I think that, as the effect of 
a .30-30 bullet on a soap bubble, so would that .577 have 
been on a gorby. There would not have been a trace of 
the gorby left. Not even a feather. In fact, there would 
not have been anything to send to the hereafter. 

Now, as to Braithwaite’s moose gun. As to its kill- 
ing (so that no following is needed) every moose it hits; 
anywhere from the tail to ears, with all respect to the 
renowned guide, I do not believe he ever saw or will 
ever see a rifle which will do so. Braithwaite knows a 
great deal more than I do as to the anatomy of a moose, 
yet I think I could with a piece cf chalk mark fully 
twenty places between the points he names (the moose 
to stand broadside), which if struck by any bullet ever 
fired from a rifle, would fail to bring down the animal 
then and there. A very highly charged live wire would 
do it, but I do not think anything else would. 

As to the ideal hunting rifle: As the world grows 
older, inventors of all kinds multiply (perhaps the only 
failures are the inventions to keep up the game supply. 
non-resident hunting licenses included). What would 
our ancestors have said had they been told that we 
could sit in our homes and talk with friends hundreds 
of miles distant? Also that messages could be sent thou- 
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sands of miles with no cofitiection other that the ait, 
In the time to come, when moose’ have been’ ptactically 
exterminated, with perhaps the exception of a few on 
Braithwaite’s and his neighbor, Moofe’s, reservations, 
which few have been so repeatedly wounded by the 
small-bore of to-day, that they are death proof, the ideal 
hunting rifle will appear. No matter what the caliber, it 
will be a truly meat gun. Nitro powder will be too 
weak. Something a hundred times more propelling will 
be used. As for the bullet, it will be on the principle 
of a live wire. Possibly it will be so charged that it will 
not be necessary to hit what is shot at. It will shed 
such an ever-increasing radius of death in its flight, that 
the future sportsman can tell of wiping out a whole 
flock of moose at one shot at a thousand yards—only 
there will be no flocks of moose then. When such 
a rifle appears, Braithwaite’s moose gun will be called 
a good one for gorbies. I predict that in spite of 
Mr. Irland’s “registered oath,” the gorby will survive 
the moose. 

My moose hunting ended, as I thought, some years 
since. I worked harder for the last one I killed than 
for any of its predecessors. Yet, as I stood over the 
fallen moose I was sorry that I had killed it. I had no 
use for it. Mr. Irland’s account, however, revives the 
old spirit. I would like to go to New Brunswick with 
Mr. Irland. I would like to see and talk with Braith- 
waite (perhaps not on the merits of the small-bore 
rifle); simply to sit in camp and hear Braithwaite talk, 
and to see Mr. Irland shoot gorbies, would be the main 
performance and side show combined. 

To return to the small-bore rifle. I had but little 
faith at first in its killing power, as compared with my 
old and tried Winchester. Anything that the small. 
bullet would kill when hit in certain places, I felt sure, 
would be killed fully as quickly with my old rifle, and 
also that the latter would kill when the former would 
fail. I have not got this idea out of my head yet, al- 
though I think better of the small-bore. My practical 
experience with the latter as a killer is limited to deer 
and some domestic animals. I have a Savage .303 which 
I think well of. The first game I tried it on was the 
largest and handsomest buck I ever saw in the woods. 
I hit this deer just back of the jaw on the under side, the 
bullet coming out on top of neck, with never a bone 
touched; yet the buck dropped in its tracks. Braith- 
waite’s moose gun would not have done the work better 
nor more quickly, and that .577 bullet might have 
spoiled the deer’s neck. As I write, that buck’s head 
is looking at me. If I did kill and set it up, I think it 
the handsomest head of the kind in this State. I had to 
have one of my horses killed. A single bullet from the 
Savage killed the horse instantly, with never a quiver. 
A wild heifer in the woods came next. At 60 yards I 
thought I could hit it fair between the eyes. I failed, 
and the bullet struck just over the eye. The heifer 
dropped as though struck by lightning. Now comes a 
failure. A neighbor who had some experience in such 
work had a horse to kill. My Savage and three car- 
tridges were loaned for the work. Every care was taken 
to make the first shot fatal. Yet when that horse re- 
ceived that soft-nosed bullet fair between the eyes he 
reared, broke the halter and started for home. A 
second bullet just under the ear and also a third ere 
the neck failed to stop him. After reaching the road the 
horse was headed and a shotgun was used. The first 
shot blew a hole the size of a broom stick straight 
through the head. It took two more shots from the 
shotgun to finish the job. Now, this, I think, was an 
instance of unusual vitality. Is it unreasonable to sup- 
pose that occasionally a moose or a deer is built on 
the same principle? What would kill almost instantly 
nineteen times might fail on the twentieth: I have 
found it so on animals no larger than a fox. The modern 
rifle as a game killer may not be anywhere near per- 
fection. I think the man behind it oftentimes does his 
part to make it a failure. C. M. Srark. 

Dunparton, N. H., Feb. 7. 





- The Maine Man-Shooting Law. 


Boston, Jan. 25.—The first case before the Maine 
courts under the new law, imposing a heavy fine or im- 
prisonment, for accidental or negligent shooting of 
human beings, mistaken for game, has been put on trial 
at Skowhegan. The case is that of State vs. Henry Hil- 
ton. The indictment sets forth that Hilton, while hunt- 
ing for deer last fall, carelessly mistook Nathaniel Gerald 
for one of those animals, and discharged a rifle at him, 
wounding him badly below the knee. The defendant 
Hilton admits the shooting, but denies that he was care- 
lessly or criminally negligent. County Attorney Gower 
prosecuted for the State, and Forrest Goodwin appeared 
for the respondent. 

The statute under which this action was brought reads 
(see Game Laws in Brief): “Chap. 263, Laws 1901.— 
Sec. 1. Whoever, while on a hunting trip, or in the pur- 
suit of wild game or game birds, negligently or carelessly 
shoots and wounds, or kills any human being, shall be 
punished by imprisonment not exceeding ten years, or 
by fine not exceeding $1,000.” 

The case was given to the jury on Tuesday last. After 
several hours of deliberation they reported that they 
were unable to agree. Judge Powers instructed them 
that they had nothing to do with sentiment in the case; 
that they must find their verdict under the law, purely 
on the evidence. Hilton admitted the shooting; they 
were to find whether he was criminally careless ‘or negli- 
gent. The jury retired again, and soon brought in a ver- 
dict of guilty. The judge himself seems to have had 
some doubts as to the amount of blame to be attached to 
Hilton, the respondent, for he imposed a fine of only 
forty days in the county jail. 

The law against the careless or negligent shooting of 
human beings in Maine will amount to nothing if the 
above is a sample of the punishment to be administered. 
Confinement in the jail in that county for Hilton simply 
means that he will board there, and’ passhis time in te- 
ceiving visits from his friends or in playing cards with 
the county officers. I have in mind’a ‘young man, shut 
up in the same jail for some light ’ pee, who now 
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boasts. that he had a rather fine time playing cards, etc., 
etc. : ' 
Feb. 8.—The New York State Forest, Fish and Game 


. Commission seems bound to restock the Adirondacks , 
~ with moosé. An Aubufndale, Mass., man is in charge 
of capturing these animals, His name is John T. Ben- ~ 
son, and he has had considerable experience int work 


of this nature. He does not like to state just where his 
woodsmen are at work capturing moose and getting 
ready to transport them to the nearest railroad stations. 
Put hunters understand that he has permission to take a 
certain number of moose from Maine and as many more 
from the Provinces. The method of capture is not quite 
as difficult as might at first be supposed, provided the 
snow is deep enough, for a moose can stand no chance at 
all against guides on snowshoes The moose’is soon ex- 
hausted and stands buried up to his legs in the snow. It 
is then not much of a task to pass ropes around his head, 
legs and body in such shape that he is powerless to es- 
cape. The next thing is to build a crate around the ani- 
mal, and then begins the work of dragging the captive to 
the nearest railway station or to lumber roads, where 
belp can be had from teams. The captors carry practi- 
cally nothing with them except their akes, and these 
they use for cutting wood to burn and in making tem- 
pprary sleds for drawing the moose out of the woods. 
Mr. Benson expects to set at liberty in the Adirondacks 
region at least twenty moose by the middle of April. 
Great pains will be taken in liberating the animals where 
their natural food is most abundant. They-~will not be 
liberated all together, according to Mr. Benson, but at 
considerable distance apart, for each family of a bull and 
a cow, and possibly a calf or two. The commission has 
great expectations concerning this restocking. 
SPECIAL. 





New York Game Interests. 


From the annual report of the Commissioners of Forest, 
Fisheries and Game we take the following paragraphs re- 
viewing the game interests and the work of protection: 


Adironduck Deer. 


From the returns made to this office by the American 
and National Express companies it appears that the num- 
ber of deer shipped out during the hunting season of 1901 
exceeded that of the previous year, the shipments between 
Sept. 1 and Nov. 15 amounting to 1,062 carcasses, 103 
saddles and 121 heads. As compared with the previous 
year, the figures are: 

Carcasses. Saddles. Heads. Total. 


WI ocap ccc qeccutenccanecpncsssocbete 1,020 89 9% 1,204 
BOG. cc cca scecccccccneccepesseqsececes 1,062 103 121 1,286 


Reports received from each locality indicate that for 
every deer shipped by express four more are killed which 
are eaten in camp, consumed by the residents, or hauled 
out on wagons to the numerous towns and villages near 
the outskirts of the forest. 

As in previous years, the weights entered on the ship- 
ping bills of the express companies show that the Adiron- 
dack deer compare favorably in size with those of other 
hunting grounds. The deer this season, so far as ob- 
served, were larger and in better condition than usual, 
which may be due in some extent to the fact that 1901 
was a beechnut year. 

A buck was shipped from Big Moose to Charles Phil- 
more, Remsen, N. Y., which weighed, on the scales of 
the station agent, 267 pounds, dressed weight. By adding 
one-fourth, according to the usual well-attested rule, we 
have 333% pounds, as the live weight. 

The shipments from Dolgeville included a deer that 
weighed, dressed, 237 pounds. This would indicate 296 
pounds, as the live weight, or over 300 if the carcass 
had dried out by hanging on the pole at camp for a few 
ove. This deer was consigned to F. Shaad, Little Falls, 

From Mountain View a deer was shipped to J. Robb, 
Malone, N. Y., whose dressed weight indicated a live 
weight of 281 pounds or more; and the express agent’s 
returns from North Creek include a carcass of 2 
pounds dressed weight (live weight estimated at- 
pounds), which was shipped to L. Stadaro, Albany, N. Y. 

Mr. Frank S. Partridge, of Oneonta, N. Y., shot a deer 
near Goldsmith's, in Franklin county, that weighed, ac- 
cording to report, 310 pounds before it was dressed. 
Only a part of this animal was shipped out by express. 

The statistics furnished by the express companies are 
interesting. and valuable so far as they go. But the deer 
which are killed and not shipped out are so much more 
numerous than those which are transported by rail that 
some definite information is also needed regarding the 
former. In order to legislate intelligently for the pro- 
tection of this kind of game, some specific statement is 
necessary as to when, where, and how many are killed. 
It would be well to ascertain also the proportion of does. 


Eik and Moose. 


Through the generosity of Mr. William C. Whitney a 
carload of live elk was brought into the Adirondacks and 
liberated in Township 40, Hamilton county,gpn the carry 
leading from Raquette to Forked Lake. rly in June 
last I went to Mr. Whitney’s preserve, situated on October 
Mountain, a few miles from Lenox, Mass., and made the 
necessary arrangements for the shipment. Mr. Whitney 
has over 120 elk on his preserve, and from this number a 
small herd containing five bulls and  seventéen 
cows were set aside for shipment to the Adirondacks. 
As the animals were very wild, considerable difficulty 
was experienced in driving them into the wagon vans for 
transportation to the railway station, six miles distant. 

When the elk were safely on board the cars, they were 
left in charge of Game Protectors Courtney and Winslow, 
who accompanied them to’ Raquette Lake, where the ani- 
mals arrived in good condition and none the worse for 
‘their journey. The caf containing them was run upon one 
of the railroad scows of Se Lake Transporta- 
tion Compafy and towed to the Forked Lake carry, where 
the elk were turnéd loose into the woods. 

The general character and feeding grounds of ‘the 
Adirondack forests are so different from the usual habitat 


of these animals that their introduction is largely a matter | 


‘law as it now stands should be made during t 


of experitnent. There have been no elk in the Adiron- 


‘dacks within the memory of any one now living; neither 


is it claimed by naturalists that. the species was ever 


found there. But, so far as heard from, these elk seem. 
_ to be doing well, and will probably increase in number. - 
e the deer greatly. in. - 


Unfortunately, the cows resemb 
their general appearance, and so may be.killed by hunters 
who mistake them for does. True, they. differ in color 
and are of a much greater size, but these differences would 
not be apparent when the animal was standing breast high 
in the underbrush. 

About one year ago an association of sportsmen was 
formed in the city of New York for the restoration of 
moose to the Adirondack forests, its organization being 
due largely to the efforts of Mr. H. V. Radford, editor 
of Woods and Waters. The association, in furtherance 
of its objects, prepared a bill which was introduced in the 
Legislature by Hon. Frank J. Price. This bill, which be- 
came a law, carried an appropriation of $5,000 for the 
purchase of moose, and provided for their protection by a 
penalty of $250 fine and imprisonment of not less than 
three months nor more than one year. The expenditure 
of this appropriation having been entrusted to the Forest. 
Fish and Game Commission, contracts have been entered 
into with persons who deal in this kind of game to furnish 
moose at prices varying from $100 to $150, delivered free 
of freight at such railway stations within the Adirondack 
region as the Commission may designate. 

Wm. F. Fox, Supt. State Forests. 


Report of the Chief Game Protector. 


My report for the year might properly include a de- 
tailed account of many actions brought and many suits 
won in the interest of the State, of thousands of letters 
written in explanation of mooted questions about the 
game law, or of statements of many raids made upon 
persistent violators of the law in various parts of the 
State. These details would, however, be cumbersome, and 
the results show for themselves to an extent that would 
seem to make such a review unnecessary. 

The work of this Department is increasing steadily, and 
the money turned into the State Treasury shows for itself 
in the monthly reports. 

The notable events of the past year were the suits 
brought against the Arctic Refrigerating Company, which 
stands practically convicted of having game out of season 
in its possession amounting in value to many thousands of 
dollars. It is suggested that if game is found in the close 
season outside of warehouses where a record is had of 
the same, or illegally possessed, a law should be enacted 
declaring that when a seizure is made, after the game 
has served its purpose as evidence, it should be turned 
over to some charitable institution instead of being 
allowed to go to waste, thereby benefiting some one with- 
out laying any one liable, and last but not least giving the 
officer making the seizure something definite under which 
to act. 

Several large trespass cases have also been prosecuted 
during the year, notably that of the Moose River Lumber 
Company, which is still pending. 

Very many smaller cases, mentioned collectively in the 
accompanying detailed report, attest the vigilance oi the 
Department. I submit them with the other matters for 
your consideration and make the recommendations here- 
after stated. 

During the year the protectors seized and destroyed 
many nets and devices that were being illegally operated. 
The total of the individual seizures was 803 fyke nets, 
443 trap nets, 416 gill nets, 76 squat nets, 20 seines, 335 
set lines, 7 spears, 16 eel weirs, 8 wire nets and 2,637 tip- 
ups. The total number of illegal devices destroyed was 
4.761, which represented a total money value of $25,820. 

Actions were begun against 348 persons. Of these 317 
were convicted or. judgments taken, and the total sum 
imposed as fines and penalties amounted to $9,856.75. Of 
this amount the sum of $8,526.70 was collected and de- 
posited with the State Treasurer as the law provides. The 
remaining $1,330.05 was retained by attorneys, justices 
and constables in cases where their fees were deducted 
before remitting to this Department. There were also 
fines imposed to the amount of $938 where to recovery was 
had, and the persons upon whom these fines were imposed 
served time either in penitentiaries or jails, one day for 
each dollar, which amounted to 938 days served. The 
remaining 38 cases resulted as follows: 19 acqu‘tted, 
either by court or jury; 6 cases on appeal; 4 actions 
withdrawn, and 2 where there was insufficient evidence 
to hold the accused. 

Too much cannot be said in favor of the Law of 1890, 
which prohibited for a term of years the hounding of 
deer. It was an undisputed fact that, with the advan- 
tages of numerous railroads penetrating the Adirondacks 
about that time and the many people becoming interested 
in hunting, the deer of the State would surely become 
exterminated. . The Legislature of 1901 should be com- 
mended for its legislation along this line, as a law was 
enacted which forbids for all time the hounding of deer. 
There is not a question, from the best information ob- 
tainable,, but’ that deer have increased in the last five 
years. fully fifty per cent., and they can be found in 
abundance through the main woods, and also in all the 
little detached parcels of forest land in every county ad- 
joining the Adirondacks. If this law can remain on the 
statute books together with the Act of 1888, which limited 
the number one could kill or transport, there is no pros- 
pect of the deer becoming exterminated, although the 
advantages of reaching nearly every portion of the 
Adirondacks are much greater. With the increase yearly 
in the number of people who are desirous of hunting, it 
might be well to shorten the season, making the close sea- 
son Oct. 31 instead of Nov. 15. The past two years have 
shown that more deer are killed during the last ten days 
of the open season than in the two months prior. to that, 
on account of the snow which facilitates still-hunting 
ten fold. 

I would respectfully suggest that while it is not advis- 
able to make too many alterations in our game law,, for 
fear of confusing the public mind, it would be both. ad 
visable and expedient that the following changes in the 

i he present 
session of the Legislature: 

1. Increasing the force of protectors to fifty as against 


the present thirty-eight. Several localities are now prac- 
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tically without any protection and too remote from the 
location of the present protector whose expense account is 
insufficient to it him to travel any distance beyond 
his immediate locality. This is true of all that territory 
lying east of the Hudson River from Lake Champlain to 

ng Island Sound, which embraces six counties. On 
account of the increased acreage of forest land and the 
reservations made for lumbering, much time also will be 
required to prevent the inadvertent cutting of timber 
outside of that reserved, to say nothing of the constant 
necessity for checking the general tendency of many peo- 
ple to plunder en the State land wherever an opportu- 
nity presents. : 

2. Continuing the present close season for deer in the 
counties of Delaware, Ulster, Greene and Sullivan abso- 
lutely for a term of years, or, if this is not possible, then 
not allowing more than two weeks open season in these 
counties. The State has stocked this territory with deer at 
a considerable expense, an! the results of the work have 
been highly gratifying. The continuation of the present 
close season, as suggested, will materially aid the work 
and be beneficial to everybody concerned. 

3. Amending Section 36 of the present law so as to 
place in the hands of the Commission the granting of 
certificates to take birds for scientific purposes, instead 
of the matter being as at present in the hands of “any 
society of natural history incorporated in the State or by 
the Regents of the University.” The reason for this sug- 
gestion is that the Commission can readily ascertain 
through the protectors in their several localities the exact 
standing and the full object of persons making applica- 
tion, which would prevent an abuse of the law that might 
very easily arise under the present system. 

4. Establishing a system of licensing guides, thereby 
placing upon the list of those available to the public a 
much more competent class of men as compared with the 
many inexperienced so-called guides of the present day, 
who are not familiar enough with the woods to render 
efficient service. 

5. Enacting a law charging a license fee to non-resi- 
dents for the privilege of hunting in this State, thereby 
in a measure reserving the game to the citizens of the 
State who are paying a large amount annually to propa- 
gate and protect it. This proposition may meet with some 
objection from a few hotel keepers, but it is no more than 
justice, to the taxpayers who are called upon to pay a 
license in nearly every State into which they may go to 
hunt. It is particularly true of Canada, where many of 
our citizens who go hunting are compelled to pay a large 
license fee for that privilege. The revenue derived from 
this source and from the licensing of guides should be 
placed at the disposal of the Commission to further aid in 
carrying on the work of protection. 

6. Prohibiting the sale of woodcock, grouse and quail 
killed within this State, and compelling dealers who are 
handling any game from outside the State during the 
open season to keep a record and be ready at all times 
when a proper demand is made to furnish an invoice of all 
game received or sold. 

7, Repealing all supervisor laws on Long Island relat- 
ing to fish and shellfish. The Legislature should enact 
laws for that locality as it does for other parts of the 
State. By reason of the fact that the supervisors have 
been legislating independently since 1849, their laws have 
become confused, and in recent years to my certain knowl- 
edge they have not conformed to the State law. There 
is no question but that a majority of their present laws 
are in such a confused condition that they cannot be 
enforced, notwithstanding the fact that this Department 
is called upon frequently to prosecute under those laws. 
Several years ago the Legislature empowered all the 
boards of supervisors thronghout the State to pass laws 
further restricting the taking of fish and game. Each 
county availed itself of this, and matters became so mixed 
up that, in 1895, the Legislature at the request of the 
general public repealed the law, except as to the power 
given to the counties of Long Island in relation to the 
taking of fish and shellfish from salt water. 

J. Warren Ponp, Chief Protector. 





Lobby vs. Game Laws. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 5 

Every person with whom I have come in contact in the 
past six months, interested in the preservation of our 
game birds, viz: grouse, woodcock and quail, expresses but 
one opinion, and that is, that the only way to prevent the 
extermination of these birds is to prohibit their sale. This 
is, of course, not a new remedy. Such a law has been in 
force for the past two years in Massachusetts, and one 
year in New Hampshire, and it is claimed that in the 
former State an improvement in numbers of these birds 
is already noticeable. f 

Mr.. Marson, of Oneida county, has offered a bill now 
in the Assembly Committee on Forest and Game, which 
it is believed will accomplish just what we want. The 
number of the bill is 410, Int. 386. This bill provides 
that woodcock, grouse and quail shall not be sold, or 
offered for sale, at any time or place throughout the 
State. ; 

Now I urge every person who hunts for recreation and 
resides in the State of New York, to write to their re- 
spective Assemblyman and Senator and respectfully insist 
upon the passage of this bill. If this is not done, this 
most necessary and important of all amendments to the 
game laws will never get out of this committee, because of 
the powerful lobby of the cold storage interest at Al- 
bany. 

Last year I was told by one whom I have every reason 
to know knew of what he spoke, and he said the reason no 
satisfactory legislation was had was owing to the great 
influence of a deputy official with a leading official of the 
Assembly. These officials are in the same positions to- 
day that they held one year ago. e 

ieace I call upon every one who would save these 
birds to write at once, as above suggested. Don’t de- 
lay it. F. 

Rocnester, N, Y., Feb. 8. 

Editor Forest and Stream: 

Every sportsman in this State should at once write the 

representatives of their county urging them to support 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


Assembly Bill No. 410, introduced by Mr. E. M. Marson, 
to prohibit the sale of woodcock, grouse and quail at all 
times, Prompt and energetic effort on our part will secuse 
the of the Forest ann Stream Plank at-this ses- 
sion.. With. this. law in. force we can stop the snaring 
and shooting of birds for market. : 

But there is a hunter more skillful and relentless in 
the pursuit of. game than even the snarer or market- 
shooter, one who knows no law, a meat hunter, who 
hunts 365 days in the year, and one whose deadliest work 
is done in the winter, during the close season. Years ago 
when the hounding of deer was permitted, large numbers 
of hounds were bred and kept in our northern tier of 
counties, and during the winter great sport was had in 
hunting the fox, but since the hounding’ of deer was 
prohibited, few dogs are kept, and the foxes are increasing 
to such an extent as to become a serious menace not 


only to our game, but to the poultry interests as well. _ 


There are few farmers in northern New York who cannot 
testify against this sly marauder, who at early dawn raids 
their poultry yard for his breakfast. Their favorite bird 
seems to be the young turkey, and so numerous and de- 
structive has the red fox become in this section that 
many farmers have given up the attempt to raise any 
turkeys at all. I have talked with a great many farmers 


on this subject, and all are willing to help us to extermi-** 


nate this pest. 

The law protecting foxes from May 1 to Sept. 30 should 
be repediol and a bounty of one or two dollars paid for 
each fox killed in this State. There is no question but 
that more grouse will be killed by the foxes during the 
close season this winter than were killed by the hunters 
during the open season last fall. W. H. Tatcerr. 

Watertown, N. Y., Feb 8, 7 


Hunting with Henry Braithwaite. 


Ill.—The Land of Increasiog Game. 


Tue Moccasin Lake shanty, like Henry’s home camp. 
was originally built for a lumber crew. I have here- 
tofore explained that all the New Brunswick wildernes. 
is held under 25-year lumber leases, so that the clearing 
of the settler does not follow the lumber camp. A spruce 
forest is little changed by the cutting out of the larger 
trees. The number cut is a very small per cent. of the 
standing trees. For a year or two the forest resounds 
to the whoops of the logging crews, and then their de- 
serted shantiés become the homes of skunks and other 
wood-folk. If a-fire is occasionally made in one of these 
camps, so that the logs are dried out, it will stand for 
years. But if dampness is allowed full sway, the struc- 
ture soon becomes a tottering ruin. Henry has a super- 
anuated stove in the Moccasin Lake camp, and occupies 
it a few days each year. Two summers running the 
place has been devastated by a bear, which on both occa- 
sions bit a hole in the coal-oil can. Henry says the 
bears are fond of coal-oil, and that when they can get 
at it, they roll in it and saturate themselves. If any of 
you come across a bear next year which has an unnsually 
fine coat of hair, perhaps it will be one of the animals 
using Standard @il Pomade. 

A large weasel, pure white in color except the tip of 
its tail, had possession of the camp when we arrived, and 
he promptly began to steal such things as he could carry 
away, and yarded them in the crevices of the logs. About 
two miles from Moccasin Lake, reached by a very hard 
trail full of fallen trees, is Reed Lake, full of trout. It 
is against the law to catch trout in November, and so we 
did not go to Reed Lake and catch a few through the 
ice; and the weasel did not come out at night, pull the 
cover off the tin pan containing the fish, and carry the 
trout up between the logs of the double roof, in spite of the 

rofance efforts of Charles Cameron, the finest cook in 

ew Brunswick, to rescue them. These things did not 
happen, because it is against the law to catch a meal 
of trout in November, in a lake that is never fished, 
seventy-five miles from the settlement. 

It was at the Moccasin Lake camp that we caught 
the gorby in the box-trap. His bill had been partly shot 
off by a member of one of Henry’s earlier fall parties. 
We kept him in the camp and fed him, and he might 
have become sociable in time; but Charlie Cameron had 
a steel trap set under the table for a thieving red squirrel, 
and the poor gorby, with the fatal curiosity of his kind, 
had to get into the trap, and that was the end of him. 

It was near this camp that the moose was killed earlier 
in the season by the gentleman who, having lost five 
wounded with a small bore, concluded to try the Snider, 
and brought the moose to his knees with one shot. 
While they were skinning this moose, a very large one, 
that Henry has tracked many times, came out of the 
bushes close by. The gentleman, having killed his 
moose, would not fire at the monster. We saw the big 
track in the snow, when we were there-six weeks later. 





Next year. the moose will be bigger still, and someone- 


can have a day’s excitement following. a giant track, 
and not getting a sight of the maker of it. 

Charlie mmanepeoriat to get a deer, so we took a long 
circuit that would cover some hardwood ridges, intend- 
ing to bring up at the home camp that night. . We 
climbed up and up, till finally we reached the very top 
of a mountain from which, as the trees were not very 
thick, we could see a good deal of horizon. Nothing but 
motintains, a sea -of forest tossed into wave on wave. 
Henry blazed the topmost tree on four sides, “so that 
if he ever came there again, he would remember he had 
been there before.” He said if he had time he would like 
to climb a tree, just to look around. Henry is a great 
climber. Some years ago he and Arthur Pringle put in 
a winter trapping on the Patapedia, a branch of the 
Restigouche, in They went into 
shout: arena to them, and by climbin 
ing the bearings of distant landmarks 
wing out the directions thus determined, 
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Dan Lynch, cruisers in 
Brunswick, is also a great tree-climber. When he 


e 


ny . <2 % 


timber he never knows it is time to make for camp. One. . 
day last winter Dan was out looking for spruce over fo-, 





watd the Gulqyawk, and had Jack Spencer along with _ 
him. About half past two in the afternoon, when there | 


was not more than an hour anda half of good daylight ~ 


left, Lynch clapped on the climbing irons and went up a, _ 
big white spruce. What he saw from the treetop pleased 


him greatly, and he called down: “Jack, watch where | z 


throw this club.” Down came a stick in the direction 
of a newly discovered bunch of standing timber, Spen- 


cer, who had an eye to comfort, noticed with displeasure,” 


that the direction of the find lay far from ‘camp, and he 
knew Lynch’s enthusiasm might keep them out all night: 
So, while Lynch clambered down, he picked up the stick 
and carried it where it would do the most good. When 
Lynch reached the ground he carefully ae the. bearing 


ot the stick, and the two men started through the track-. |, 


less woods. An hour later they came into the door-yard 
of Manly Black’s camp. Dan stopped and eyed Spencer 
with sorrow and reproach. 
never throwed that club this way, never in the world.” 

suppose it was because we were looking for deer 
to-day, but I never saw such a mess of moose tracks be- 
fore. The whole country seemed a vast mooseyard. 
“Look there,” gasped Charlie, as we poked along the 
ridge. There stood a two-year-old moose, about forty 
feet from us, his nose outstretched, -his eyes almost pop- 
ping from his head. He stared as if he had never seen 
such creatures as ourselves before, and I think he never 
had. Anyway, he showed no proper spirit of self- 
preservation. It was only after he had strained his neck 
looking at us that he turned and trotted off, lifting his 
shoulders and legs twice as high as was necessary. But 
that same habit of high-stepping helps the moose over 
fallen trees and through the snow. 

It was on this day that one of the most remarkable 
hunting episodes of my life occurred. We were com- 
pleting our circuit and coming toward the home camp, 
tramping slowly through the soft ankle-deep snow. The 
woods were of the deceptive sort that seem more open 
than they really are. Henry and Charlie saw a deer lying 
on the far side of a fallen tree-top. Charlie shot, and I 
saw the deer tearing through the woods, Willing to 
lend a helping hand, I elevated the two-bushel gun, and 
shooting ahead of the flying animal, saw it collapse in 
a heap. But Charlie also banged away, and I could not 
see why he was shooting when the deer was down. 
“There he goes, but he’s hit,” said Charlie. “He’s down 
over here,” said I. Then Henry, who had géne to the 
tree-top, began to laugh. The deer at which Charlie shot 
had never got up. e one I knocked down was a deer 
we had not seen at first. So we had two and didn’t 
know it. 

“But this isn’t the way he went,” said Charlie, as he 
loked at my buck with the half-gallon hole in his side. 
“The deer I shot at went off over there.” Henry and 
Charlie went to look, and there were tracks about twenty 
feet apart. The fourth jump or so there was a spurt of 
blood on the snowy bushes, ard a hundred and fifty yards 
from the place where the trouble began we found a third 
deer, with two clean-cut little holes in his sides, one 
where the hollow-point smokeless .375 went in, the other 
where it went out. We had killed three deer in the in- 
nocent effort to get one. The bushes were just thick 
enough to hide each of the running bucks from one of 
us. “It’s funny how they will run in the way of the 
bullets sometimes,” said Henry in mild sarcasm, remem- 
poene how I had missed the standing buck a few days 

ore. 


This curious episode is a fair illustration of the change 
that has come about in the New Brunswick woods in 
the past five years, in reference to deer. In all his wood- 
land experience, covering more than forty years, Henry 
never shot but one deer, and until lately a deer track 
was a farity in ‘the wilder parts of the woods. While 
the moose and caribou have been very plentiful, deer 
were remarkably scarce. Now the bears and lynxes, the 
natural enemies of the deer, are pretty well thinned out, 
and the hunting is not enough to reduce their numbers. 
Henry says he always regrets to see a doe shot, but he 
realizes that the killing of a few bucks is not likely to 
prevent the present increase from continuing. 

We had now more meat than even six voracious men 
could use on the remainder of the trip, and so after Jerry 
and Theodore had dressed it and brought .it in, it was 
hung where it would freeze, and be ready. for-Henry’s 
use during his trapping this winter. 

The day after the activity in accidental bucks we left 
the home camp, and countermarched via the Crooked 
Deadwater, Indian Lake, and the ponds which form the 
head of Rocky Brook, to an old driving camp on: that 
stream where Ambrose had agreed to meet us with the 
team. 

At the Crooked Deadwater camp, where we stayed one 
night, we heard choppers going by from their shanty at 
the dam, long before daylight. They stopped and ad- 
mired the heads, and then went on their way to their 
work, three or four miles’ walk. It does not seem. as 


“Jack,” said he,. sadly, “I” 


though there’ was much in it for these young fellows— 


about $20 per month for turning out and eating break- 
fast. while # is pitch dark, then walking over a rough 
path through the snow, so as to be at the foot of the 
tree as soon as it is light enough to see to chop; working 
till it is too dark to swing an ax, walking back to camp, 
getting supper, grinding their axes, and dropping .into 
dre oblivion till the call for breakfast. Hard as 
that condition seems, Kelly’s camp at the dam was full 
of youngsters, some of them not over fifteen years old, 
who seemed as: proud as 

were doing men’s work. Years 


‘© there used to be con- 
siderable moose-killing to furni 


to 


coated caren ae eS as a fair sized house 
ould cover. This. been there a long 
dene: and Yiciny told wos ade on ok tote 


$ at the fact that they 


Cattle are driven in y, and killed at the. 
i salle amie and the boss 
assist in the enforcement. 
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named Newel Bear and his two sons, all now dead, had 
dressed the. skins/of more than one hun moose, one 
spring about twenty years ago. Naturally, with such 
killing, they were scarce in Little Souwest country 


for a while. But now the Indians of New Brunswick are - 


nearly all dead. Here and there you come upon one of 
their ancient dead-fall traps, and the rotting ruins of their 
roofless camps; but these are the fast decaying vestiges 
of a day that will return no more. Lucky it is for the 
game that this is so, and the result in New Brunswick 
justifies the charge that the Indian is the greatest enemy 
of the moose. Although these grand animals are found 
in considerable numbers in Quebec, Ontario, and thence 
throughout the vast northwest, they suffer greatly from 
the Indians, who kill them wastefully during the winter, 
when: the snow is deep, and during the summer when the 
moose are in the water. They are undoubtedly becoming 
more numerous in some parts of Quebec. In the Lake 
Temiskamang region there are many. Where the Indians 
have practically ceased to hunt, as around Lake Kippewa, 
there are plenty of moose. But where Indians are the 
only inhabitants of the country, as in the neighborhood 
of the Grand Lake Victoria, and toward the head of the 
Ottawa, the moose are scarce. 

I have seen Indians kill a cow moose and her two 
calves, in spite of my protests, when they already had 
two moose hanging up; when the calves were worthless, 
and they could not use the meat of the cow. 

Between the Crooked Deadwater and the driving 
camp where we met Ambrose, the moose fairly got in our 
way, and we saw eleven in different places that would 
have furnished easy standing shots. It was snowing, and 
the continual noise of the wind and the sifting of the 
snow from the branches, made approach easy. Not one 
of the animals was further away than fifty yards when 
we saw it. Often where two were together they would 
stand and look for as much as half a minute before turn- 
ing to go away. It was a succession of glorious pictures, 
and it made us proud of North America that such things 
had continued down to our day and time. 

The next two days we spent in dogged plodding be- 
hind the sled, through a stéady, blinding snowstorm that 
nearly took the heart out of Colonel and Bob, the poor 
old horses. For a few miles we tried snowshoes, the 
first time on the trip, but the snow was so soft that we 
soon gave them up, and were content to put one foot 
before the other in the narrow furrow of the sled runner. 
It was an occasion of great joy when, on the second day 
about noon, we met a procession of five portage teams 
coming in, the first of the season, and for the rest of the 
way out had a fairly well-broken road. 

I cannot find it in my heart to conclude this plain 
narrative of hunting in a real game country without a 
brief and modest statement of certain pertinent facts 
which came under my notice. I have told you of the 
big bull moose shot by Charlie Small, that had the wound 
in his breast, made: weeks before by a small-bore jacketed 
bullet. 
Kelly saw, dragging his hip. I will tell you of another 
typical case. 


Henry and a gentleman who was out with him in Sep- 
tember were calling, in broad daylight, mind There 
is no night calling in New Brunswick. ey heard 
a stick break. Then, not forty yatds away they saw a 
large moose nearly facing them, a fair mark, a little 
quartering. The gentleman, whose name is a tip-top one 
in- the annals of sport, fired with a high-power, small- 
bore rifle and knocked the moose down, but he got up 
and ran. They found two bunches of hair, one the long 
breast hair, the other on the further side, where the bul- 
let had gone out. They trailed the moose as far as they 
could before it was time to return to camp. All the next 
day Henry followed the track amid a maze of others, 
and finally found a place where the moose had lain and 
bled profusely. He got near enough to get one glimpse 
of the moose as he left the water after crossing a stream. 
The third day Henry and the man who shot the moose 
followed the bloody track till a tremendous rain came on, 
which obliterated every trace, and so they never got the 
moose, : 


I have mentioned the c@se of the five moose wounded 
and lost this fall by another of Henry’s parties. In re- 
capitulating the events of the season so. far as we heard 
of them (and we probably did not hear one-tenth of all 
the cases), Henry and I heard of more than twenty 
moose. hit by small-bore bullets this fall and lost. If 
these moose had been openly and illegally killed, the 
Province would have been too small for the law-breakers. 
As it is now, they are free to go about telling of the 
wonderful range and penetration of their ineffectual 
weapons. Of course they kill sometimes. But why not 
use a weapon that will always kill. If you will read the 
Oregon Trail, the story of Francis Parkman’s travels 
long ago among the Indians, you will find that before 
the days of breechloaders the eastern hunters who went 
West believed that their small-bore rifles that had done 
service in Kentu were good enough for buffalo and 
grizzly, and the fact that the buffalo got away and the 
grizzly chased the hunters did not jar their gun conceit. 
In that charming story, “The Forest Runner,” just begun 
in McClure’s Magazine, we are told of an Indian in 
northern Michigan who hunted deer with bird shot, and 
who never expected to kill his game at one shot, but who 
tracked it for-miles by the blood,.till the animal became 
exhausted. The history of shooting it! New Brunswick 
this fall sounds like a reversion to those ancient times. _ 

The claims for the small bore are its accuracy and its 
long, flat range, its lightness and its freedom from smoke 
and recoil. All admitted, but all immaterial, so far as 
moose hunting goes. Charlie aan and I saw more than 
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erally fired but one shot: How ma quationen 
‘can say they have had a dozen moose 
tone last? — 


I have mentioned the wounded moose Dan. 


‘eye, which has always been held to 


One hundred: yards is a very liberal limit of distance 
for moose hunters. Now I am not talking about shooti 
in the Rocky Mountains—though I have shot sheep an 
goats in British Columbia at 50 yards—I am not talking 
about shooting ‘on the plains. I am talking about moose 


hunting iri the northeastern part of North America. I leave. 


it to any-fair-minded man of experience if 100 yards is nota 
large limit of distance in this sort of sport in thosé woods? 
It has for years been a matter of amazement to me that 
the splendid makers of shotguns in this country have not 
turned their attention to the making of these short-range 
combined rifle-shotguns on the paradox system. You can 
get a beautiful American sixteen-bore hammerless shot- 
gun for half what an English gun costs. There is un- 
questionably a demand for something more effectual than 
any rifle regularly made in the United States. Many 
English rifles are sold here, not because we want to use 
English-made guns, but because we don’t like to turn 
sport into cruelty and toil by wounding an animal, follow- 
ing it for miles, and then losing it. The .50-110 Win- 
chester, with its light 300-grain bullet, is not powerful 
enough to be certain on moose. The .50-100-450 is much 
better. Even the .45-70 is pretty sure. I have killed 
several moose with it, and generally made a clean one- 
shot job. I do not ask any man to carry a 9!4-pound 
rifle into the woods, when so much more powerful 
weapons are made weighing very littlé. All the moose 
country now limits the sportsman by law to one moose a 
year. If the law limited him to firing at one moose, and 
jailed him for wounding it and letting it get away, that 
would settle forever the question of small-bores, because 
all the small-bore men would sooner or later go to live at 
Newcastle, N. B., or other places devoted to his Majesty’s 
public institutions. Of course, that is not practicable, but 


unless something is done in the education of the public . 


on the matter of hitting moose and letting them get away, 
there are a lot of these animals that will need medical 
treatment for lead poisoning. Mr. Emerson Hough, who 
is a continual joy to so many of us, may continue to pooh- 
pooh the opinions of Henry Braithwaite and other ex- 
perienced moose hunters by saying that their views are 
well known; and-‘an army of gentlemen may rise up and 
testify to the efficacy of their one .30-30 bullet, “placed 
where it ought to be.” One of them was with Henry 
last fall, and he said to Henry: “Can’t you make the 
moose stand in a little more open ground?” At which 
remark the moose made for the open ground on the 
other side of the mountain. The fact is, you have got 
to take the moose as you find him, and be pretty quick 
about it, too. And until gentlemen learn by slow degrees 
that the .30s are the curse of the modern woods, this fad 
in firearms will be as great a menace to game increase as 
was the skin-hunting cruster of a day now happily gone 
by. For the smaller animals, like deer and bear, the 
small bores are doubtless efficient. The irrefragable evi- 
dence is that for moose they are very uncertain. To fire 
at a great bull moose with an ineffectual weapon is wan- 
ton; and to let a wounded moose run away is a thing for 
a man to regret all his days. FREDERIC IRLAND. 





Damages for Reckless Shooting. 
From the London Field 


THE case of Norton vs. Sparks, which, after two days’ 
hearing, was concluded in the Court of King’s Bench on 
Friday last week, however deplorable the facts, affords a 
lesson which those who are fond of rabbit shooting would 
do well to consider. From the evidence adduced, it ap- 
peared that the parties were ferreting a hedge bank, at 
Benfleet, Essex, and the plaintiff, to use his own words, 
“knelt down with his left side toward the hedge ready to 
fire.” That he should depart from the customary posi- 
tion adopted in shooting seems somewhat strange on the 
part of one who averred that “he had had consider- 
able experience in rabbit shooting” ; but his statement was 
not disputed. While in that position, a rabbit bolted on 
the opposite side of the hedge, but whether it ran along 
the bank, or ditch, or entered the field in which the de- 
fendant was standing, was not made clear; at any rate 
the defendant fired at it, with the result that the shot 
passéd through the hedge and struck the plaintiff. He 
received twenty-seven shots in the leg, twelve in the arm, 
one in the left shoulder, one in the back just below the 
neck, and one in the left eye. He was removed to London, 
and was attended by a well-known oculist, who did’ all 
that was possible for him, but he permanently lost the use 
of the eye. In his opinion the defendant was almost at 
right angles to him when he fired, and for this act of 
alleged carelessness he brought an action for damages. 

For the defense it was contended that ‘the plaintiff was 
guilty of contributory negligence in not keeping in line 
with the defendant, who, when he fired at the rabbit as it 
ran down the hedge, understood that the plaintiff was in 
line with him. Two witnesses gave evidence to the effect 


that they had examined the hedge in question, and were’ 


of opinion that the shot was fired at an angle of 45 de- 
grees. Upon these facts it was for the jury to say whether 
the defendant, 7 firing into the hedge with a knowledge 
that the plaintiff and other persons were on the opposite 
side of it, was guilty of such carelessness, or negligence, 
as would render him liable for damages in the event of an 
injury resulting. The jury found a verdict for the plain- 
tiff, and assessed the damages at ‘£100, notwithstanding 
that the defendant had paid the medical expenses incurred, 
including a fee of 20 guineas for the services of an expert 
oculist. This may appear to many, as no doubt it did so 
to the defendant, a severe penalty to pay for his care- 
lessness; but, on the. other hand, the plaintiff lost an 
a more serious in- 
jury than the loss of a limb—dnd im feudal times, as we 
know, to deprive a man of one or both ‘eyes was’ the 


‘greatest punishment short of death that could be inflicted 


on a-malefactor. . 

In all cases of unintentional or accidental injury, the 
point upon which the question of liability turns is w r 
there was negligence on the part-of the person who 
éaused the injury. Circumstances, no doubt, alter cases, 
and it seems clear that where the shooter. is not actually 
to blame—as, for example, where the injured party was 
not in the direct line of fire, but a single pellet from a 
charge fired at.a_ rabbit ricochetted from a stone at an 


angle and struck him ip the face—no compensation would 


be recoverable at law, and none would be morally due. 
This happened in the case of Stanley vs. Powell, tried in 
November, 1800, before Mr. Justice Denman. It was an 
action by a beater for compensation for injuries caused, as 
he alleged, xo reckless shooting of the defendant at 
a pheasant. The jury, however, took the defendant’s view- 
that some of the shots glanced from an oak tree, and ‘so 
wounded the plaintiff in the face that he lost the use of 
one eye. They considered, therefore, that there was no 
negligence, but, in the event of the plaintiff being entitled 
to recover, assessed his damages at £100. The judge, who 
had reserved his decision, gave judgment for the de- 
fendant, on the ground that the plaintiff had failed upon 
the gist of the action, which was to show that the de- 
fendant was negligent. 

In the case now before us the jury came to a different 
conclusion. To fire through or toward a hedge with the 
knowledge that there are persons on the other side is an 


act which can only be characterized as reckless; and if, as - 


in this instance, a serious injury is the result, it is only 
right that the shooter should suffer for it. To some 
persons, apparently, it is useless to preach caution; they 
either cannot or will not be taught the necessity for exer- 
cising it. The only remedy is to mulct them in damages 
for their carelessness, and let others know the penalty 
which attaches to such conduct. We have it now on 
record that, in the opinion of two different juries, the 
cost of an eye is £100. Let this be generally understood 
and we shall perhaps in future hear less of so-called “acci 
dents” in the shooting field. 


Non-Resident Licenses. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been an interested reader of oneening in recent 
numbers of your journal on the subject of shooting 
licenses, and am much surprised that no one of the large 
and increasing army of sportsmen who acquiesce in the 
license system as reasonable and necessary, has had any- 
thing to say on the subject so far as I have observed. 

I do not refer to enthusiastic advocates of the system— 
people are not usually very much delighted so far as I 
have observed, at any additional taxes; but if there is 
something they want, and it can be had by the imposi- 
tion of a moderate tax, they are willing enough to pay 
their share, 

I have talked with sportsmen in widely different parts 
of Indiana and Illinois this fall, and have not found one 
who did not agree, perhaps in some cases a little sadly, 
that the license idea is the right one. 

I have heard complaint that the license in Indiana is 
outrageously high, as it is, and suggestions have been 
made in regard to making a license so much a day or 
two days, or week, and not have the charge the same 
for the sportsman who spends but a few days in the field 
as for him who enjoys as many weeks. These are all 
matters of detail, and sportsmen would better devote 
themselves to securing just and reasonable license laws 
rather than making a fight against non-resident license 
laws in general—which are here, and here to stay, either 
with posted farms and sundry other things which make 
for game preservation, and are welcomed by most intelli- 
gent sportsmen. 

There is among sportsmen generally more than ever a 
recognition of the fact that game protection costs money, 
and some one must pay for it. I cannot understand any 
gentleman objecting to the principle of paying something 
for the privilege of shooting in another State, where 
he pays no direct taxes. 

He may consider the tax as absurdly high, and com- 
plain bitterly about it, as he would at any other excessive 
change, but that he should object to the tax as such is 
unreasonable, and I am happy to say, not many do. 

It is to be regretted that in this matter the editorial page 
of Forest AND STREAM does not reflect what I believe to 
be the views of sportsmen generally. The article of Jan. 
18 on “The Proposed Maine License” shows a bias quite 
different from that of a very large number of sportsmen 
all over the country. You criticise the able and temperate 
address of Commissioner Carleton at the meeting of the 
Maine Sportsmen’s Fish and Game Association, but give 
Mr. Oak, who opposes ‘a license, the revenue from which 
is to be used for the protection of game, credit for “put- 
ting the case in a nutshell” of a dozen lines, although 
his rambling and illogical speech was twice as long as 
Commissioner Carleton’s, and contained statements which, 
under other circumstances, I should expect to have seen 
refuted or denied on your editorial page. Take this for 
instance. Mr. Oak says: “Having talked the matter 
over with numerous sportsmen, I find quite a universal 
disposition to try to get their money's worth; being 
obliged to pay money where they think they ought not to, if 
unable to secure trophies of the chase such as desired, they 
are more or less inclined to destroy a certain amount of 
property equal at least to the amount of money they 
have left.” Gentlemen of the gun and rod, what is your 
opinion of such a statement as that? It is pleasant to 
think Mr. Oak does not believe you will destroy more 
than the cost of your license if you do not get any trophies. 
If your license costs $25 and entitles you to two deer and 
you get but one, you will give credit for $12.50 and care- 
fully destroy only an equal amount of property. 

he most bitter enemy of the sports of the field could 
not make a worse charge against our class than this; and 
Mr. Oak assures us “this is no fanciful idea.” He 
has heard “these sentiments expressed by the people 
themselves” who had been compelled to pay a license 
somewhere. , 

Under the circumstances it would seem the proper 
thing for Maine to keep every acquaintance of Mr. Oak 
out of the State at any cdst. The rest of us believe we 
might safely be allowed to pay for our licenses, and that 
there would not be serious risk of wanton destruction of 
property if our nerves were not steady and we could not 
bring down our game. 

This talk of creating a “select aristocracy” by the im- 
position of a $20 shooting license seems to me the veriest 
‘twaddle. Taking into consideration all the other expenses 
of a shooting trip to a neighboring State, in very few 
cases would twenty dollars additional decide the matter 
one way or the other. There is an old saying that “those 
who dance must pay the piper,” which I commend those 
sportsmen who object to contributing something toward 
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defraying the expense of game preservation. Mr. Oak 
speaks of requiring a shooting license as “throttling the 
innocent sportsman and ordering him to stand de- 
liver.” What nonsense! 

Why should a man from Indiana, for instance, who 
wants to kill Maine or Michigan or Wisconsin deer, ob- 
ject to paying for the privilege? If he favors game 
preservation, he expects those States to maintain game 
wardens; these are the pipers he should help to pay. 

Sportsmen figure too much in the papers im forma 
pauperis. Everything must be free for them; they can 
hardly reconcile themselves to paying for their pleasures 
as other people do for theirs, If they want to shoot over 
the land of a farmer who happens to have a few coveys of 
quail on his place, there is no thought of paying. It is 
a sufficient concession to ask the owner for permission 
to kill and carry off his game. If he objects he is an 
unreasonable old curmudgeon whom it is only fair to 
outwit if it can be done. 

Farmers will in time become wise enough to allow no 
shooting on their lands which is not paid for, even at the 
risk of being accused of “throttling the innocent sports- 
men. 

I have paid as high as forty dollars for a non-resident 
shooting license, and if there is game enough to justify 
such a high pricc it is all right, whether I can kill my 
quota or not. A; a matter of fact, I ought, in order 
to carry out Mr. Ouk’s idea, to have destroyed about ten 


dollars’ worth of property, in order to get my full forty 
dollars’ worth—but I didn’t. LEXDEN. 
Micuican Ciry, Ill. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Chicago Sportsmen’s Show. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Feb. 6—The view of the different ex- 
hibits, in the trade and otherwise, may conveniently be 
taken from right to left around the ellipse of the main 
floor as one enters from the Wabash avenue entrance. 
There is a very good display of Navajo blankets, In- 
dian _ relics, etc, made by the Hyde exploring 
expedition, a company which has been some time opera- 
ting between Durango and Albuquerque. The Hyde 
outfit encourages the Indians to discard the Germantown 
wocl and return to the old fabrics 

A Chicago company displays foot-power launches ard 
marine engines, beyond which comes the display of 
launches and motors made by the Truscott Boat Com- 
pany. of St. Joseph, Mich., the latter being a full and 
attractive disply. 

On the cpposite side of the main floor, and at che 
southern extremity, begins the beautiful exhibit made 
by the Grani Trunk Railway System, a collection cf 
140 photographs, each 40 by 50 inches in size, showing 





typical scenes of the beautiful and wild Canadian scenery. 
This exhibit has a grand lot of mounted game fish, after 
the fashion known as the mezzo mount, the skin ot the 
fish being stretched upon an oval convex plaque. 
Mounted in this way, were a number of grand brook 


trout, one of 9 pounds. A 57-pound St. Lawrence mus- 
callunge is another striking specimen, as well as numer 
ous landlocked salmon, a big wall-eved pike, etc. The 
colors of the trout are beautifully 1endered, and one 
could not imagine a more perfect display of game fishes 
in mounted form. There is one photograph here which 
shows four deer taken by a telescopic lens at a distance 
of one and a half miles. The game and shooting pictures 
of country reached by the Grand Trunk are very numer- 
ous. Mr. H. R. Charlton, advertising agent of the route 


at Montreal, is in charge of the exhibit. He states that 
there were 6,500 hunters carried by the Grand Trunk 
last fall, and that they killed 10,000 deer, 

Beyond this exhibit there is a souvenir booth, and 
then comes the comprehensive trade exhibit of Hibbard, 


Spencer, Bartlett & Co., of this city. The main sport- 
ing goods concerns of the country are represented by 
these general agents, among the goods shown being a 

ood display of the products of the Winchester R. A. 

o., U. M. C. Co., Marlin Fire Arms Co., the Reming- 
ton Co., the Ithaca Gun Co., she Hunter Arms Co., 
Savage Arms Co., Parker Bros., Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Mfg. Co., Smith & Wesson, and Iver Johnson. All 
these concerns have comprehensive, though not very 
widely extended exhibits -in the generous space of the 
local firm above mentioned. In angling goods the same 
display comprises a good showing of the output. 

Adjoining the gun and tackle exhibit last mentioned 
is the elaborate exhibit of the Peters Cartridge Co., 
which has been elected as sportsmen’s headquarters, 
lounging accemmodations, copies of sporting papers, 
etc., having been furnished the boys by Mr. J. H. Mackie, 
the attendant in charge. The arch and frame decora- 
tions of the front of this exhibit are in tasteful form, the 
borders being in four colors, and the design executed 
in the four Peters shells—League, Referee, Ideal and 
New Victor. 

There are some cases of ammunition on hand, and there 
are shown shells loaded by the Peters Company in all 
the modern makes of smokeless powder, quite outside of 
the loads in King’s smokeless. There are souvenirs for 
the curious, displays of targets made by the Peters shells, 
and all sorts of things interesting to the shooter. This 
firm offers a silver cup for competition at the target 
gallery, to be contested for by Peters cartridges exclu- 
sively, and the gallery attendant has hoisted a sign to that 
effect. : 

Progressing now toward the rear of the building, that 
is to say, the northern extremity, one sees Periolat’s 
characteristic exhibit of fine heads, horns, robes, etc., of 
American big game. 

A cabin, left to-day without an occupant, is next in 
line, and beyond this is shown the clever work of 
“Silhouette Bill.” who cuts black pictures of you while 
you wait. Adjoining Bill on the north is a display of 
somewhat singular nature, a cowboy artist doing. pyrog- 
raphy, which is to say, drawing pictures with a hot iron 
on wood. The card stated that this was the t 
home. of “Jim and Kid Gabriel, bronco busters, of But. 
falo Bill's Wild West since 1893, dispatch carriers for 
Gen, Nelson A. Miles in the comers of 1890, cham- 
pion long-distance riders of the world, as shown in the 
cavalry horse contest of 1897,"" 


“Friend,” said I to the artist, which is Kid’ Gabriel, 
as he bent over his hot iron, “how did you happen to 
go wrong He looked at me out of the corner of his 
eye and hardly cracked a smile. “Ain’t it a shame,” 
said he, “an’ me with such pretty eyebrows, too!” 

“Did you learn it on the real hide?” I asked him, 
referring to his hot iron operation. 

“Sure,” said he. Thenceforth we were friends. 

Explaining his tendencies toward art, Mr. Gabriel 
said, “A heap of folks think that a cowpuncher don’t do 
anything but eat hay and go to sleep in the middle of 
the road; but I allow I can show them that the modern 
art tendency has struck in west of the Missouri. What 
do you think of that?” 

He pointed to some of his hot-iron pictures, and I 
must say they surpassed anything I have ever seen of the 
kind. The Kid can do artistic stunts on bronco busting, 
roping and all that sort of thing, as well as most folks 
can with plenty of brushes and any amount of paint. 

By and by Jim Gabriel came along, and in him I 
recognized an earlier friend, no less than Jimmy Tuff, 
once Of Johnson county, Wyoming. Jimmy could tell 
considerable history if he felt like it, and we had quite 
a pow-wow together. He was got up for show purposes, 
and grinned when he caught me looking at his silk shirt, 
old gold neck-scarf and pearl-handled gun. None the 
less, Jimmy has seen the cow game in plenty of different 
stages. He promises me an old pair of chaps, as I had 
to admit that I had not a pair left to my name, and as 
we both agreed that a household without a single pair 
of chaps in it was in pretty bad shape. 

“Jim,” said the Kid, as he busied himself with his art 
tendencies, “he does the big talk-talk for the firm, and 
I do the branding. I always seemed to take naturally 
to a hot iron. That’s how I came to this. But you 
stand around here and just listen to Jim talk. ell 
amuse you some. Say, he just rears right back on his 
hocks and tells it to ’em scarey. You ought to see the 
eyes hang out on these States folks that come down 
through here.” 

Both these men are pretty well equipped to “tell it to 
‘em scarey.” Jim knew Tom Wagner, Nate Champion 
and a whole lot more real rough riders in the days of 
the once famous Johnson county war. 

Next in order come several curio booths, among these 
one, a stall, showing hair ornaments made of glass beads, 
done by a fair damsel from Berlin. “Ich bin auch Injun,” 
said she, smilingly, realizing. the value which Indian 
go6ds had on the market for the time being. I could not 
believe her accent. 

The Santa Fe railroad has a number of fine paintings 
and large photographs in the space at the northern end 
of the building, these views including familiar presenta- 
tions of the Grand Cafion and many other landscapes in 
one of the most curious and interesting regions of 
America. What the Santa Fe does is good, as need not 
be said. 

At this same extremity of the building is a small 
cabin known as the Chicago hunters’ den, in charge of 
Norris, and decorated with hides, heads, pictures, Alaska 
trophies, Indian implements, clothing, etc. The target 
gallery is next in line, under the seats and back of the 
Hiawatha stage. 

Swinging now toward the main entrance on the west 
side of the lower hall, one comes to the grand exhibit 
of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, in charge of Mr. L. O: 
Armstrong, of Montreal. There are several good spaces 
devoted to this exhibit, which includes a comprehensive 
display of pictures, oil paintings and those striking pho- 
tographs which alone would serve to make the Canadian 
Pacific scenery world-famous. There is an abundance 
of skins, heads and other trophies of big game to be 
seen here, and a very good working collection of maps, 
descriptive literature, etc. 

“We make a specialty,” said Mr. Armstrong, “of fur- 
nishing speaking information about our country. Every 
year I séarch out new sporting regions, going into the 
woods as soon as the ice goes out. I always take along 
Indian guides, and I have had with me at different times 
several of the Indians who are here with the Hiawatha 
show.” 

It was the Canadian Pacific which was instrumental 
in bringing to Chicago the first performance of the 
Hiawatha drama, which constitutes one of the main at- 
tractions of the sportsmen’s show. The total space 
occupied by the C. P. R. R. is 1,200 feet, and it shows 
the wilderness in every inch. 

Among the Indians present with the Hiawatha troupe 
is William Kabaoesa, a sixty-year-old .veteran, who 
was once a timber cruiser for Western lumbermen. This 
man carries a George III. medal, which was given to 
his grandfather in 1778. He is a man of somewhat dis- 
tinguished family, his ancestors having sold to the whites 
a deal of country along the Great Lakes many years ago. 

Others of’ the Canadian Indians present who are ob- 
tainable as guides, and who are present at the show, are 
Geo. Linklater, White Fish, Ont.; Hugh Irvine, Des- 
barto, Ont.; Joe Banngeseck, Tom! Obtossoway, George 
Kabaoosa, Tom Kabaoosa, Bukwujimimi, Henry Buk- 
wujimimi, Albert ~Wabunosa, Sam Wabunosa, Aleck 
Wabunosa, Shawano, Tom Shingwauk, Wm. Kaboosa, 
Garden River, Ont. : 

The foregoing covers the exhibits as seen in place at 
this date. ‘ 


The Indian License Law. 


John Watson is just back from Maksawba Club, In- 
“diana, and he says that the rabbits are simply running 
away with the country down there. Asked if he shot any, 
John replied: “I should say not. It may be lawful under 
this new Indiana license law, but nearly everybody at the 
club is afraid to take his gun out of the case for fear he 
will be fined $25. As neat as I can figure it out, you 
can’t shoot rabbits or anything else down in Indiana 
without paying a $25 license. course you can shoot 
jacksnipe after‘ Nov. to. That’s a good thing. I wonder 
how many jacksnipe there are left in Indiana after Nov. 
to!” E. Hovuex. 


Hartrozp Burtprxe, Chicago, Ill, 





St. Atcustine, Fla—Editor Forest and Stream: It 
strikes me that a very small amount of thought is used 
by people who talk about importing quail from Texas and 
other places for propagating purposes. Some time ago I 
called attention to the fact that a Florida cock quail 
weighed only 5 ounces, and as I felt sure that those I used 
to shoot in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Long Island 
were nearly twice as large, I urged your correspondents 
in different States to settle the matter by sending in the 
weight of their birds, but very few of them seemed to 
take any interest in it, and I got but few responses. 

In a late number of Forest aNp Stream Mr. W. H. 
Emmons has taken the trouble to weigh some of his birds, 
and he gives the weight of a cock as 7% ounces, and a 
hen as 6 ounces. Now it would appear like stupidity in 
the sportsmen of Long Island to ruin the breed of their 
splendid birds by introducing a diminutive specimen that 
on a piece of toast appears about the size of an English 
sparrow. 

I very well remember that when I shot in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey a broiled quail was enough for my 
breakfast, while here they are very small and tough and 
altogether so unattractive that I let them vigorously alone. 

If I’ wished to import quail I would first know the size 
of the birds, and just here is something to be considered: 
It will not do to weigh a bird that has been caged up, for 
they dwindle to nearly nothing in three days’ time. Weigh 
only freshly shot birds. DipyMus. 


[Our correspondent’s note is interesting, but we venture 
to suggest that it is based in part on a misapprehension. 

The Northern quail weighs from 6 to 6% ounces for the 
female, to 7% to 8 ounces for the male, and we fancy that 
the weighing of a great many birds would show that 
the females average about 644 ounces and the males a very 
trifle under 8 ounces. This for birds in good condition 
and freshly shot. 

We do not believe, however, that the importation of 
Florida quail—provided they would stand the Northern 
climate, which at first they will hardly do—would “ruin 
the breed of Long Island birds.” Instead, we believe that 
after a generation or two the progeny of the Florida birds 
would attain very nearly the size and weight of a native 
bird. 

It is a well-known fact that Western cattlemen com- 
monly bring yearling cattle from Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona and even old Mexico, and turn them out to range 
and grow in Montana and North Dakota with the result 
that when of beef age these cattle are some hundreds of 
pounds heavier than cattle of the same age, which have 
reached maturity in the Southern country. The colder 
and more bracing weather, and possibly the more nutri- 
tious food of the North tend toward a greater vigor and a 
better development than is had in the milder South. 
Analogy would ‘lead us to conclude that. with wild ani- 
mals—say deer, or even birds—brought to the North, a 
similar state of things might occur, provided they could 
be protected during the first winter. ] 


Seizure of Kansas Quail Shipment. 

Cotronwoop Fats, Kan:, Feb. 4.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: , The Topeka State Journal of yesterday reports 
from Wichita under date of Feb. 3: 

“Detective Harry Sutton of the local police force, who 
is also a game warden under the new law passed by the 
Legislature, seized a shipment of quail at the Santa Fe 
depot Saturday. The birds were in the possession of the 
Wells Fargo Express Company, and the local agent of 
the company refused for a long time to give them up. 
The shipment contained about twenty dozen birds, and 
was billed to T. J. Kiely & Co. St. Louis. It was 
shipped from Cunningham, Kan. The express com- 
pany officials deny all knowledge of the shipment, and 
say they do not Sone the shipper’s name. The birds 
were taken to the police station and will probably be 
distributed among the hospitals of the city. 

“Under the law the shipper is liable to a fine ranging 
anywhere from $500 to $1, While his name is at 
present unknown, the local officers say they will have no 
difficulty in apprehending him. Just what penalty will 
be attached to the express company is not known, but 
under the law, it is equally liable as the shipper. 

“The matter will be brought before the United States 
gtand jury, and an indictment will probably be returned 
against the offenders at its next session.” 

This is of interest as a fingerboard to show that the 
express company that carried the six crates of quail te 
Pittsburg for “breeding purposes,” which I reported 
one year ago, is not having as easy a time with its ship- 
ments this year. . W. F. RicuTMire. 


Sea and Biver Fishing. 








—o— 
Proprietors of resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forsst a= tee re 


Maine Ice Fishing. 
Boston, Feb. 10.—Maine ice fishing is in order, for 

residents of that State, who may fish with a small number 
of lines, after Feb. 1, the fish to be taken to their own 
homes, but not otherwise. Nevertheless Boston fisher- 
men go down there, and possibly they don’t care to fish. 
Friday evening a ae ay of representative Boston 
sportsmen started for Maine. The list of names was as 
follows: Dr. Heber Bishop, Dr. F. M. Johnson, Dr. 
Lewis F. Foss, Dr. William A. Rolfe, Sullivan Newton 


J ; 
yneman, Frank N. Gan- 


Sewell Dinsmore, . Ra the Hon. Fred S. 
Risteen, S. R. Ra: . G. rt, William H. Law- 
rence, Col. H. T. Rockwell, Thomas Ferrand, I. S. Jeffrey 
the Hon. G.'W. Asher H: 

nong and others. started for Hon. Frank Jones’ 
camps, at Tunk Pond, beyond B: . and seventeen 
miles from the of the Wi Rail- 
camps in the country, costing over $60,900, and fitted wit 














eve modern convenience, including a_ telephone 
to the outside world.. The Boston fishermen are pre- 
sumed not to fish. They have employed natives of the 
State to have bait ready and holes cut. They will “assist 
the natives about putting in the hooks.” They have taken 
down some of the best tackle, to “loan to the natives.” 
This done, they pledge themselves, that though not fish- 
ing, they will not see a native lose a good fish; will take 
hold and assist him. There is no law against assisting 
a native of Maine. The Boston fishermen also have 
pledged themselves that they will not stand and see a 
native pulled down Crone the ice by a big fish; they 
will come to his rescue. They have provided themselves 
with necessary tackle for such emergencies. They have 


taken along one or two shark hooks, of about three-quar- ~ 


ter-inch wire, strongly fixed with iron chain links. These 
hooks will be liberally baited with dried herring, and if 
they see a native in danger from landing a large trout or 
togue,'the big hooks will quickly be brought into use. 

hompson Pond, near Poland Springs, Me., is a favor- 
ite resort for winter fishing. This year a number of 
parties have been fishing there, including several Boston 
fishermen. Togue fishing requires that the hook shall 
be kept constantly in motion, about three feet from the 
bottom, and ingenious Maine guides and residents near the 
ponds have constructed little houses that they set up over 
the holes. Kerosene stoves are provided, and seats, and 
the fisherman can sit and bob his line in comfort. These 
little houses are let for hire. They are in use at Sebago 
Lake, and also much used by the smelt fishermen. Lake 
George, near Skowhegan, Me., is also another favorite 
resort for the ice fishermen. Hundreds of ponds in that 
State are open to winter fishing, after Feb. 1, to resi- 
dents only, while non-residents fish them without molesta- 
tion. 

The New Hampshire Fish and Game Commissioners 
gaveahearing at Concord, Feb. 4, to petitioners, both pro 
and con, in regard to ice fishing. The continued close 
time on many of the lakes and ponds in that State expires 
Feb. 24. The summer hotel people want the close time 
continued, claiming that opening the lakes and ponds to 
ice fishing will ruin the fishing in a very short time, as it 
did years ago, before protection and propagation brought 
about an era of better fishing. On the other hand, the 
residents about these waters claim that they ought to 
have the right to fish waters that they are taxed to pro- 
tect; a right to fish at a time of the year when they can 
attend to it. The interest on both sides is great, and 
the petitions numerous and voluminous. At the hearing 
almost every section of the State was represented. The 
Commissioners find that it will take some time to adjust 
so many requests. One petition asks for the opening 
of Newfound Lake to ice fishing. The petition sets forth 
that this lake was closed last winter by the Legislature 
without notice to the people of Bristol county. Petitions 
also ask for the closing of Suncook and Pleasant ponds, in 
Northwood, the ponds in Hillsboro and a section of the 
Winnipisaukee River at Garden Grove, in Belmont. 

The Maine Fish and Game Commisioners have just sent 
100,000 trout eggs from the Lake Auburn hatchery to the 
new hatchery at Moosehead Lake. As soon as possible 
200 000 more trout eggs will be taken to the hatcheries 
there from Sourdnahunk Lake, where they were obtained, 
and where they have been kept in a temporary hatchery. 
In addition to the above 300,000 trout eggs, 300,000 salmon 
eggs will be sent to the Moosehead hatchery from Lake 
Auburn and Sebago. All these eggs will be hatched and 
devoted to restocking Moosehead. ° 

An Augusta, Me., dispatch says that the Hon. Henry 
O. Stanley says he thinks that the fish and game interests 
should be separated. SPECIAL, 





With Game Sea Fish in Turkey. 


My old fisherman Yanni sent me hasty word that, after 
baiting a rock for twenty days, he was beginning to catch 
large merdjian, and that if I cared to have a night out 
with him I must come at once while the moon was still 
up. It is not very often that an amateur has the chance 
of wetting a line on a baited rock without going to the 
trouble and expense of baiting and watching it himself, 
as professionals are exceedingly jealous, and not without 
reason, of anybody else reaping the harvests for which 
they have laboriously sown. - [t is not a mere question of 
the value of the fish, but they like to catch them then:- 
selves, and are averse to showing their grounds. <A 
knowledge of the various submarine rocks and their 
peculiarities is a tangible possession, handed on from 
father to son as a capital or stock in trade, and it is by 
no means easy to persuade any of the few line fishermen 
to disclose the nishans, or marks, by which he finds his 
rocks, even to a customer. These nishans are conspicu- 
ous, or sometimes insignificant, objects on the shores 
on different sides, which must be brought into line, and 
when the imaginary lines drawn from them are p-o- 
duced until they intersect each other, there is the pre- 
serve, twenty or thirty fathoms deep. 

The fishing on rocks is principally for merdjian, a 
species of pink sea bream, wrongly named on hotel 
menus a dorade. The merdjian is a very handsome and 
sporting fish, fighting with a strength and determination, 
surpassing that of any of kis fellows, not excepting the 
bass. Indeed, I doubt if a salmon at the end of a 
20-strand ‘horsehair line and a double trace of best 
tested gut, with a hook 5 or 6 inches long, heavily 
weighted with lead on the shank, in his jaws, would give 
the same amount of trouble. 

An hour's run by train through vineyards, orchards, 
strawberry beds, and fields of russet corn brought me to 
the little village on the Gulf of Ismidt, and there I found 
Yanni and his son Niko waiting in their caique. “You 
should have come sooner, Kyrié, as the moon rises very 
late now, and my merdjian aren't accustomed to stay 
on the rock after midnight. But I daresay we shall 

some ail same, with a little luck.” 

“Inshallah!” said I. “Have you got the crabs ail 
right?” He has; and hoisting a tattered apology for a 
satlto help the rowers, we head straight away across the 


Teak how the old man has been doing lately, and how 
it is that he has taken to merdjian this season instead 
of bass, which was his usual and favorite pursuit, “Well, 
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you see, Kyrié,” was the answer, “for the last four or 
five years they have made May, June and July close time 
for merdjian, so that we could not fish for them. You 
can’t keep a baited rock secret, nor smuggle in a pair of 
big fish. Before that I always used to bait a run. When 
the restriction was taken off this year I thought I would 
try again, as, after all, it is surer, and in some way 
easier than leverak (bass) catching. I am sorry I can’t 
do both, but it is impossible to be after shrimps and 
crabs all. day and to be up on the rock all night. 
Shrimps have become so scarce now that, upon my 
word, it is harder to get the baits than the bass. The 
other morning I collected about 100 with great difficulty, 
but you know how they are taken by the fish. In three 
hours they were all gone, and I only had one leverak of 
five okes (about 13 pounds) and seventeen little brutes, 
none of them more than half an oke. As for these 
chagini (mud crabs), they give me bother enough. Since 
I began baiting the rock I don’t know how many I must 
have thrown in. To catch them I have first to prepare 
a parak kat (night line) with 100 or more hooks and 
lay it out in the shallow water of the mullet pond. After 
an hour or two Niko and I go in up to our waists with 
landing nets and pick the crabs off the bottom. I sup- 
pose I use at least 200 a day. I: wonder they don’t peti- 
tion against me. I have only been out on the rock about 
half a dozen times, and thrice- out of these with an 
effendi who is an adjemi (a novice). Altogether we 
have lost about as many as we have caught—nine to ten. 
How they escape this year puzzles me. In former 
springs I have taken eighty or ninety without one ever 
getting off the hook, but now they seem to be verily 
bewitched.” 

As we approach the hidden rock, old Yanni abandons 
his oars and reaches for the crab crate, a wicker con- 
cern about a yard long.and a foot in circumference, three 
parts filled with a creaking mass of chagani, averaging 
about 2% inches across their shells. By the time he has 
prepared a score or two by stripping them of claws and 
back piece, leaving only the bodies and breastplate, we 
are close to the scene of operations, and the sail is 
furled and packed away, and the decks generally cleared 
for action by stowing snugly everything which might 
catch a line or interfere with us in any way. A series 
of careful observations of certain trees, promontories and 
other marks enables us to locate the rock, and we gently 
drop our buoy, consisting of a string of corks, a block 
of wood and an empty tin, painted scarlet. The use of 
the wood and the tin is apparent later, as they give out 
faint tinkles from time to time, showing us our where- 
abouts by ear when we could not see more than a yard 
of two. The boat should never be anchored for merd- 
jian fishing; firstly, because the rope might frighten the 
fish, and secondly, because in his rushes a big one 
would be tolerably sure to foul it. Consequently a buoy 
is laid a short distance north, south, east, or west of the 
rock, and the boat, by gentle paddling, is kept in the 
right place. 

The hooks are now baited, one to each line, the shank 
being about the thickness of a fine knitting néedle, with 
its end moulded into a piece of lead the size of a pigeon’s 
egg. This lead-is kept smooth, and is polished at inter- 
vals with mercury till it shines like silver. The bodies 
of the crabs are threaded up it,-each one being pierced 
through the breast, and six to eight going to the hook. 
When there is no moon the hours for catching merd- 
jian are the first two after sunset and the last two be- 
fore dawn. During the darkness it is useless to attempt 
to beguile them, as-the phosphorescence thrown off by 
the line warns them, With a bright moon this danger 
does not exist. 


It is just 8 o’clock as we drop our first lines, paying out 
until the hook just lies on the bottom at thirty-two 
fathoms, but for nearly an hour we feel nothing but 
futile nibbles from small fry. There is no mistaking the 
bite of a sizable merdjian, who generally begins by one 
or two smart snatches, of which no notice must be taken. 
Then finding he cannot extract the succulent morsels 
of crab, he makes a gulp, pouches the whole hookful and 
sails away with a steady, strong pull, inviting the strike. 
At 9 o'clock Yanni exclaimed, “There is a fish at me,” 
and the next moment he is fast. “Siya, siya!” (back 
water!) he shouts as the merdjian bolts aft, the line rip- 
ping through the water like a knife and leaving a glit- 
tering track as it flies. Then the fish bores, and we have 
to pay out line, letting the horsehair whistle and hiss 
over the rounded pole, which is lashed along either side 
of the caique. No sooner are a few fathoms gathered 
in than he takes them out again with determined rushes, 
but after five minutes he seems tiring, and there are not 
more than ten fathoms out between him and the net. 
Already we are speculating on his size, when he makes a 
dangerous dart under our keel, and then—the line slack- 
ens into sickening limpness. Words cannot picture our 
feelings, but most fishermen will guess what they are. 
Yanni emits just one terrible oath, and then quickly 
hauls in the hook. Nothing is damaged, and there are 
still two or three corpses of crabs threaded, while the 
lead is marked deep with the’ savage teeth. 

“T told you they were bewitched this year. Who ever 
saw a fish get off after being played for five minutes and 
all but killed?” It certainly is extraordinary with a man 
of Yanni’s skill, but it has happened, and there is nothing 
more to be said. “You can pull in your line now,” he 
remarks; “there won’t be any more fish here for an hour 
or two—not before the moon rises. You had better have 
your dinner, Kyrié. I haven’t any appetite just now. 
That fish has given me a headache. He was a seven- 
oker (about 18 pounds), every dram of it,” and Yanni 
bends over the oar and splashes his grizzled head with 
salt water, with which, I fancy, he mingles some briny 
drops from his own eyes. ; 

We give them a rest till 11, when a pale glimmer in 
the southeast shows where the moon is lifting beneath a 
heavy bank of clouds. Slowly she rises, but only slightly 
more than a full crescent, surrounded by mist and fleece, 
and Yanni shrugs his shoulders and growls, “That moon 


won't be much good to us yet a while; she is very small 
even when she gets high, but we may as well throw our 
‘voltas. 

So we do; but as the night wears on the clouds mass 
thicker and thicker, and never a bite or a nibble from 
great or small. What a glorious night, though! Fresh, 
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but not cold enough for me to use a heavy coat I have 
brought; no dew, but a crisp, sweet air, with occasional 
puffs of stronger wind from over the mountains to break 
a general rippling calm. Even if we catch no merdjian 
it is a delight to lie lazily on the poop of the caique 
smoking a soothing cigarette, watching the shearwaters, 
which never seem to rest by day, swimming fearlessly 
past, and listening to the tinkle of the buoy and the quaint 
woqgings of amorous gulls, who are now pairing, and 
turning night into day, instead of roosting in peace. 

Niko is fast asleep in the bows, but old Yanni keeps 
up a ceaseless paddle with one hand, attending to his 
line with the other, while I also, though half dozing, 
have still a watchful finger on the horsehair. It is get- 
ting on for 3 o’clock, and Yanni remarks, “The dawn 
will break in another hour, and we have had no moon 
yet. But we may be blessed with am hour of her. See! 
the sky is clearing fast.” And indeed it is not long ere 
she emerges into the opén blue, renewing our fading 
hopes. “There is a fish,” says Yanni, and scarcely has 
he spoken before I feel a tug. “And I’ve got one at 
me,” I reply. But his is already hooked, and the first 
run scares off mine, so I take Yanni’s oars as best I 
can from my position while he plays the fish. “A small 
one,” he growls, but still he shows sport. “You take 
the line now, Kyrié, while I get the net. It’s not worth 
while waking Niko.” Two or three minutes more are 
enough to tow him sliding over the mouth of the kept- 
cheh, and he is kicking at our feet, a nice fellow of two 
and three-quarter okes, as he is pronounced by the cus- 
tom officer later, though to look at him and to feel him 
on the line one would have credited him with a good to 
pounds instead of under 7. All drowsiness has fallen 
from us, and we rebait without delay, although it is 
seldom that a second fish is caught within less than 
half an hour owing to the commotion below produced 
by one on the hook. Looking anxiously at the moon, I 
see another curtain of clouds advancing, and in the east 
a faint glow already tops the hills. 

“T am afraid we shan’t get any more to-night, Yanni. 
By George! Look_out! One touched me then. Here 
he comes again. Yeoho!” I have a fathom or two in, 
when he is,gone; Instantly I drop the line again, and 
before it has straightened he has come at me like a bull- 
dog. This time no mistaké. Though certainly nothing 
like as big as the first one, he must be a decent fish, to 
judge by his rushes, but they avail him nothing against 
Yanni’s cunning handling of the caique, and the elastic, 
well-tried line. In three or four minutes he joins his 
brother, and the scales give him over four okes. 

There is little use in going on now, as before the dis- 
turbance this fish has created can subside the sun will 
be up, so we pound all the remaining crabs into a tasty 
mess, enough to fill two strawberry pottles, and lower 
them on to the rock in a slip net, where we jerk them 
out and spread them as a peace offering to the friends 
and relatives of our pair. 

I should like to try for leverak, but we have no 
shrimps, and I must be back in town early. The first 
train leaves soon after 5, and we row quietly back, reach- 
ing the scala at half past 4. The me’mour is asleep, and 
the fact of my being in a hurry to catch a train does not 
appeal to him in the least. I must have a teskereh, 
though, to show I have paid on my fish, or they may be 
confiscated at the terminus. Prayers are of no avail in 
this instance, and the official finally appears just as the 
engine puffs out of the station. I cannot help pointing 
out to him that he has made me lose an hour by not 
hurrying himself. “Missed the train?” he murmurs. 
“Zararyok (it does not matter); there will be another one 
soon.” I turn away as much in sorrow as in anger, and 
Yanni murmurs, “This is Turkey.”-—A. Hulme-Beaman 
in London Field. 


Niagara County Anglers. 


Lockport, N. Y., Feb. 4.—The club that can make 
thousands of brook trout to grow where before there was 
none is certainly well worth while. The Niagara County 
Anglers’ Club, numbering 250 members, has within the 
last four years accomplished something that has attracted 
the favorable comment of the State Fish, Game and Forest 
Commission. The lowlands of Niagara, with here and 
there slight elevations of from 100 to 200 feet above the 
surrounding country, do not afford streams well adapted 
to the common brook trout (Salmo fontinalis), for springs 
are few and far between, the little spring water being 
modified by surface water to an extent which makes the 
streams uncongenial if not entirely ‘unadapted to the 
gamy speckled beauties. However, a half-dozen streams 
in the vicinity of Lockport have been found habitable for 
certain varieties of trout. Four years ago brown trout 
were planted in a spring-fed pond, and since that time 
each year thousands of trout fry have been planted in 
various streams. This included brown, rainbow and 
black-spotted trout. Last summer some splendid catches 
were made by local anglers in this vicinity. In one 
brook, three miles long, averaging only two feet in width 
and two in depth, it is estimated 1,500 trout averaging 
three-quarters of a pound in wéight were caught. Some 
of the brown trout weighed over one pound each, and 
the largest was fourteen inches in length. They had 
attained that splendid growth from fingerlings in four 
years. The three-yearlings averaged ten inches and over 
a half-pound in weight. 5 

At the meeting of the Niagara Anglers’ Club this week 
it was decided to secure 100,000 trout this year and’ stock 
more streams in the county. Postmaster Charles W. 
Hatch, chairman of the Committee on Planting, made the 
following interesting report, which should encourage other 
clubs to take up the work of re-establishing the speckled 
beauties in streams that now afford only dace, builheads 
and suckers: 

This club has done a great amount of stocking public 
waters in this county. This report also shows the amount 
of work done by members of this club to make this 
county second to none in this part of the country as an 
ideal spot for the trout fishermen. 

It has been demonstrated beyond a doubt that we can 
grow the rainbow and brown trout in our spring brooks, 
which will afford in years to come plenty of sport for the 
expert trout fishermen. Last summer many samples 
were taken, and it was the pride of the club when we 
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were called upon to furnish for the Pan-American ex- 
hibit from Niagara county a specimen catch of. our brown 
trout, which was done by a few of the active members of 
this club, and in return. for our efforts Mr. Conway, the 
gentleman in charge of the Government exhibit, gave us 
all the trout fry hatched 2t the Pan-American, or nearly 
so, amounting to some 90,000, which we had by gaing 
after them. Scene five different shipments were brought 
here by different members and getting them here safely, 
and the writer many times performed this duty, and they 
were all transported and planted without scarcely a loss 
of a single trout. , 

This club in 1899 planted 27,600 lake trout in the fol- 
lowing places: 


AE VORRRMOWR..........ccccccccccccccveesccecevers 10,000 
Pt MEL SL. idcvucscovksebcdsocstnsecdpabevoncver 3,600 
BE Qs ois 0p cbc csi ndccdspewsc cetteerbanedsycty 14,000 

27,600 


1899. Distribution of pike-perch: 


In Ejighteen-Mile Creek at Olcott............... 2,500,000 
In Tonawanda Creek at Pendleton 25,000 


; 2,525,000 
1899. Distribution of whitefish: 
ih TIM: . sks cat anhn duns eiuauleednsiva itl 1,800,000 
SED, DEE, cccccovachooesahinangesaatineecerhetosee 2,500,000 
At Olcott.. wee 






As shown by this report, the total catch of the. net 
fishermen of this county alone in the waters of Niagara 
county was 540,712 fish, valued at $28,773. while a large 
amount of fish must have been caught by Canadian fisher- 
men in American waters of this county but do not find 
their catch and value in this report. 

This brings us to what was done in the brown trout 
line in the past two years, and especially last season, when 
so much was done of benefit to the club. This report 
shows that in 1899 the club received through its mem- 
bers 10,000 fingerling brown trout, and were placed at 
various points in the county streams. 

On June 10, 1901, we received from the State Fish Com- 
mission 2,000 rainbow trout; July 10, 1,500 California 
trout from State Commission; July 20, 2,00c brown trout 
from State Commission; July 22, 2,000 brown trout from 
State Commission, and on Oct. 2 we received 2,500 brown 
trout from the Commission, thus making a total of 20,000 
trout fingerling which have been planted in Niagara coun- 
ty, and in a very few years we shall have as good trout 
fishing in our own county as can be found in almost any 
country where trout streams are more numerous and 
trout more plenty. 

This club also received this past season of trout fry 
140,000, as follows: 


From U. S. Fish Commission: 


May 1......-+-+s0ser0e-e0e: ee 8 eer 60.000 
From Pan-American: 

DUE dwcccticcsstesecsees Brown trout fry............00+00050080,000 

ten paseo spinehens Rainbow trout. fry..........00.009+6+20,000 

BEET ier secccccgpeseceswnes eee EP EAS 20,000 

DS iho wt vvercsbedcesubvad Black-spotted trout fry.............. 10,000 


making a total last season of 140,000, all of which were 
taken care of by the club, and will be transplanted the 
coming season. The readers of this report will notice 
that a great deal of hard work has been done to get and 
care for this vast amount of game fish in one season, and 
you will note the different varieties of trout we have— 
the rainbow, the brown, the black-spotted, the California 
and the grayling. all very game fish, and will afford good 
sport to the anglers. 


Fish and Fishing. 


Trout on Ice. 


It is against the law to take the speckled or brook trout 
(Salvelinus fontinalis) through the ice in Canada, for the 
close season lasts from Sept. 30 to May 1. Nobody, how- 
ever, is compelled to starve in the woods if he can obtain 
the necessary means of subsistence, and hence it some- 
times happens that trout are taken through the ice in the 
Province of Quebec by hunting parties who have unex 
pectedly run short of provisions. One of these parties 
recently returned to town from the Lake St. John coun- 
try with a remarkable fish story. Having failed to ob- 
tain game and having run short of pork, they made a 
hole in the ice of a lake and fished for trout. The fish 
came to the bait, but would not swallow the hook. They 
adroitly removed the bait and left the hook bare. The 
fishers tried to secure the trout by striking more promptly 
and jerking the line with the hook attached from the 
fishing hole. The story told is that a three-pound trout, 
in his dart after the disappearing bait, leaped through the 


opening in the ice and landed upon the frozen covering of 


the lake. 

As a matter of fact, trout are-not quite so easily taken 
through the ice as is usually supposed. Complaints hay- 
ing reached me that lumbermen were taking quantities of 
them from certain preserved waters in this Pansies upon 
which they were operating, I made careful inquiry into 
the circumstances, and found that although considerable 
fishing was being done through the ice of certain lakes 
which were known to contain fontinalis, among other 
kinds of fish, scarcely any of’ the speckled trout were 
caught. The fish that take bait most greedily in these 
latitudes, under the ice, are the pike-perch, locally known 
as doré, and the namaycush, or large gray trout of the 
Great Lakes. The Montagnais Indians throw a blanket 
over both themselves and the hole in the ice through 
which they fish, and often in the course of half an hour 
will catch half a dozen large pike-perch or wall-eyed 


pike. 
New Brunswick Salmon Rivers. 


Since referring to the approaching auction sale of the 
New Brunswick salmon fishing privileges, I have looked 
into the form of lease employed by the Government of that 
Province. Government leases, to the highest bidder, 
the lands alongside the banks of the streams “for the 
sole purpose 0 convering the fishing rights pertaining 
thereto,” Only surface fly-fishing is permitted to the 
lessees, who must bind themselves to give free passage 
over their land to those engaged in lumbering operations. 


and a general right of way along and upon the rivers or 
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streams leased, for logs, lumber, boats and vessels of all 
kinds. One of the most important clauses in the form of 
lease is that which binds the lessee to ke¢p and maintain, 
at his own charge and expense, one or more efficient 
guardians, as the Surveyor-General may direct, and for 
such terms as that ial deems .necessary, .for the 
effectual protection of the fisheries ; and another wise pro- 
vision is to the effect that lessees .“‘shall.be answerable for 
damages done to the lands and timber growing thereon, or 
on adjoining lands, either by himself or his agents, , or 
persons under his control, either from waste or from 
want of sufficient precaution in lighting, watching. over 
or extinguishing fires; it being incumbent on the lessee, 
in case of damage caused by fire, to prove that such pre- 
caution had been taken, and that such damage was not 
caused by or through his negligence, or that of his agents 
or employes.” 

The New Brunswick leasing system is the means of 
placing about sixty-five guardians upon the best rivers of 
the Province, at a cost to the lessees of about $10,000 a 
year, over and above the rental paid by them to the 
Government. The lessee of the Tobique and its tribu- 
taries alone is required to keep at least fifteen guardians 
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upon the streams from June 1 to Oct. 1 in each year, and 
not less than five guardians from Oct. 1 until the ice forms 
upon the streams. The Government thus secures the 
proper guardianship of its valuable salmon fisheries, both 
commercial and angling, which, but for the surveillance 
of these guardians, would, in a comparatively short time, 
be destroyed by those who derive the greatest benefit from 
the protection thus afforded. 

Speaking of the fact that the settlers who live alongside 
and near these rivers have not, as a rule, been satisfied 
with the privilege of taking only the fish required by 
their families for food, Mr. D. G. Smith, the Fishery 
Commissioner of the Province, hits the nail squarely on 
the head when he says, in a recent report: “They have 
lost sight of the fact that the fish belong to all the people, 
just as the lumber on the Crown lands does.” But this 
is a view of the case that it is extremely difficult to im- 
press upon*those who live nearest to the waters in 
question. T. T. D. Campers. 


Photographing the Salmon Leap. 


As all anglers who fished the New Brunswick rivers 
in 1901 know, the season was the record one for low 
water. Streams which, in other years, could be fished 
from canoes only, were waded almost anywhere; fords. 
usttally crossed knee deep, could be passed over dry shod 
by stone-to-stone stepping ; the noise of waterfalls, whose 
welcoming roar in July and August were aforetime heard 
half a mile, reached scarcely a hundred yards off; the 
accustomed July, August and September runs of salmon 
were compelled, in most cases, to school at tide heads 
awaiting a freshet to enable them to ascend-to.the spawn- 
ing grounds, while the June run, which had gone up, was 
centralized in the deeper pools because most. of their 
accustomed haunts had* become mere shallows. In the 
main_ waters of the St. John, Ristigouche, Northwest 
and Southwest Miramichi and. the Nepisguit, there. were 
exceptions to these conditions, but the distinctive schools 


* whose. habitat is. the tributaries, .of those, rivers,: lay in 


the bigger pools only, listless, and_in many of the rivers 
only to school there in large numbers awaiting the rise 
in ‘water on. which they might ascend, but which did not 
gome wntil late in Qctober, and then only to put the 
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streams up to ordinary summer level. 

It was, therefore, on the big rivers alone that salmon 
fishing was at all satisfactory during the season ef. 1901. 
and even on them the “low-water Is”. only yielded 
good sport. The conditions for nearly the whole season 
took the fly-taking sportiveness out of the salmon, and 
many. an eager angler was driven to desperation by the 
lazy listlessness of the king of game fishes. aaa 

It was, however, to the unusually low condition of 
water*in August that I was indebted for opportunity to 
obtain some photographic pictures, which I think should 
interest not only anglers, but all who have the capacity for 
admiring natural phenomena, and to whom the grandeur 
and beauty of our forests and streams, in relation to 
their larger game fishes and animals, would be revela- 
tion. 

Most people aré familiar with the toothsome salmon, 
hut how few know of its migrations between the river 
bars covered by water of only a few inches’ depth a 
hundred miles perhaps in the forest, where it begins its 
existence, and the unknown ocean depths which it after- 
ward seeks as it matures, to return periodically during its 
life to the waters of the same river which hatched it? Or, 
how many of those who are acquainted with this phase 
of salmon life know that the mature fish does not eat 
anything for six consecutive months of each year of. its 
periodical migration, and that its fasting time is also 
the most vigorously’ active of its existence? It is one 
of the wonders of nature that a fish of the salmon’s size, 
after fasting for months until its stomach has prac- 
tically become congested from apparent disuse, is capable 
of projecting itself out of seething water into the air to a 
height equal to seven or eight times its own length.. Yet 
the salmon has been known to leap to a vertical height of 
sixteen feet. 

Having said thus much of the low water of the past 
season in New Brunswick and of the salmon, I come. to 
what I have -to say in connection with the picture I send 
you, 

Among the New. Brunswick rivers I visited last sea- 
son was the Sevogle—the second largest branch of the 
Northwest Miramichi. It runs, for the first nine miles, 
through a section of country of diversified formation, the 
chief features being stunted forest, an occasional. bit. of 
land suited for agricultural purposes, and frowning ledges 
reaching a sometimes overhanging height of fifty to-eighty 
feet. At the end of the nine miles, the upward-bound 
voyageur sees straight in front of him two scarred, rocky 
barriers forming a line at right angles to his course and— 
as if resting in their rugged embrace—a white-fronted, 
red-roofed and verandahed anglers’ lodge, with a sloping 
grass, plot stretching down about seventy-five feet to the 
water in front of it. The stranger in the eanoe naturally 
asks why the river ends so abruptly, but as he emerges 
from between. the ledges on either hand he finds> himself 
in a deep and beautiful basin which receives:two streams, 
known as the North and South branches of the Sevogle, 
which join the main river at perfectly right angles. to 
it, on either side, through rocky chasms, and. give to the 
spot the name of the Squzre Forks of the Sevogle. 

Looking from a point on the ledge about twenty feet 
above this basin at the Forks one day in August-last, I 
counted in the pool below twenty-six full-grown salmon 
and scores of grilse, but so low and clear was the water 
that I was able to lure but one salmon and one grilse 
with the fly in two days’ fishing. This pool is only 200 
feet from the camp or lodge—a picture of which, taken 
from a point within a few feet of the river bank, I send 
you. You will observe that the guardian; George Eastey, 
is proudly holding up the salmon just killed “to bring 
him_into the picture.” 

About 500 yards above the Square Forks there are 
two ideal salmon pools, with a fall of three feet between 
them. All the water of the river drops a little over nine 
feet perpendicularly into the upper pool, into a basin 
which is more than twenty-five feet deep under the falls. 
When the water is at normal sumnier“height, the safmon 
and grilse leap from the basin at the foot of the big 
fall, and if they have come out‘of the foamy depths below 
in the right alignment for the top of the falls, and’ there 
strike the unbroken water rightly with their powerful 
tails, they successfully make the ascent. Otherwise, they 
miss and fall back, sometimes turning somersaults in 
doing so, and often striking the rocks on the sides of the 
fall in their descent. 

This fall was reduced to less than one-half of its‘ ordi- 
nary width, and perhaps a fifth of its normal summer 
volume in August and September last. It was therefore 
broken much nearer the brink than usual, so that neither 
salmon or grilse succeeded in surmounting it for two 
months. The two pools below, like that at the ¢amp; were 
full of these fish, which were constantly moving about, 
from one to the other pool, and going up and attempting 
to leap the nine-foot fall. I timed the leaps of ‘salmon and 
grilse there one afternoon, and thirty-three were made 
in forty-five minutes, and not one of them was successful. I 
resolved to get a picture of the salmon leap if possible, 
so I made a second visit—in September—taking with me 
a 5 by 7 camera and sixteen quick plates. With -the ‘aid 
of Guardian Eastey, I made an 18-foot long raft of three 
flatted cedar logs by nailing broad pieces of board: across 
them, and on this: I set up my camera‘on its ‘tripod. 
After getting the “rig” fastened about 20 feet from: the 
face of the falls, with more than 20 feet of water under 
me, I focussed on the falls, and, with my fmger on the 
button, which was set like a hair trigger a quick work, 
I did “my shooting” as each fish essayed>the leap. 

After usiig nine or ten-of my plates during two-after- 
noons’ sessions, while the dian sat on the ledge and 
made sundry references to Job and his patience, I felt: that 
I had been successful. On developing the results in a 
dark room, I found that I had done well—some_ plates 
were spoiled, some of the fish-were out of focus, but:on the 
whole I was satisfied. - OFS 3 ake 

I send you one of these: photos, It is of a salmon which. 
having struck the water near the top-of: the falls: the 
wrong way, was tumbled over and caught by the camera 
in its descent. - ¢ bho 8 peoits 
_ Perhaps the.subject will be of - sufficient «interest to 
justify you in oegpodacing: t picture, which I: know, is 
ofa s not easily obtainable, and also its story as I have 
written it... Bane. 240 A Lig D.-G. SMITE, 

GHaTHAm, New Brunswick,’ jan <7, 
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From tne Annual Report of the Commissioners of Fisheries and 
— ‘Game: . 

Tue work of the Commission has expanded materially 
in variotis ditections!’ The facilities for hatching and 
rearing fish have been increased or perfected, and the 
output of ‘young’ fislf this year is about four times as 

_ great_aS in any year previous to 1900, notwithstanding 
,,.fiany, of those’ distributed this séason were fingérlings and 
__ yearlings, whereas only fry were formerly produced. 
.. The Commission is impressed “with the idea that the 
_free distribution of fish, birds’ and animals it breeds or 
srears will be an important’ step forward in the effort to 
_-testock our inland waters and our covers. This is done 
~-in other States—certainly in nearly all of them that make 
any. pretense of carrying on such work upon a scale com- 
mensurate with its importance. Not a few of the States 
have cars of their own for distributing fish and fry, with 
the most approved equipment and trained crews. If it is 
worth while for the State to breed fish or game it is 
certainly important that the full result of its work in this 
... direction shall be attained by making the Commission 
. responsible for distribution. This is in harmony with 
‘the. most advanced thought and action of the foremost 
.men,and commonwealths in this country, not to speak 
of other countries. 
-.. }Manifestly it is unwise to longer depend on fish being 
.. distributed by those not responsible to the Commission, 
for .while much may have been accomplished under. the 
. system_heretofore, prevailing, wlicreby fish are delivered 
-to:-applicants at the. 
hatcheries, it is scarce- 
ly to be expected. that 
all will be experts in 
the care of fish, and 
. considerable loss .may 
result in conseqdence 
of inexperience, eyen 
when individuals are 
honestly desirous of 
}. carrying out the..pur- 
poses, of . the .Commis- 
.»sion, . And. whether or 
_ net there, is, foundation 
for . disquieting. .asser- 
tions, as to the disposi- 
, tion-of some.of the fish, 
it certainly will be an 
advantage to. know. be- 
-ayond question -that fish 
intended. for - public 
~ waters, where ; alone 
;~ they; should-.be put, 
; have not been used to 
+: stock privaté-preserves, 
from which the public 
may, be excluded. 


_ Fishculture. 


:4- ‘Phe work embraced 
ander this head, which 
includes many things 
beside fishculture prop- 
rer, has been carried on 

‘tby onthe <: Commission 
during theocurrent year 
upon. a more. compre- 
hensive. ‘scale than ever 
before. This applies 
not only to the magni- 
tude of the work, and 
the results accomplish- 
ed, but also to the fact 
that it has been broad- 
ened in the matter of 
species, propagated or 
reared on a large scale, 


and there has been 
much . expansion of 
effort in other direc- 


tions bearing strictly 
on the question of the 
preservation and_ in- 
crease of food fish in the Commonwealth. 

About the usual quantity of. trout fry, 865,000, was 
distributed in the spring. In addition to these, 2,600,000 
pike perch. fry, hatched at the Sutton and Hadley sta- 
tions from eggs received from the United States Fish 
Commission, were put into ponds shortly after the brooks 
were stocked with trout fry. Beside these, 11,500 yearling 
and 44,750 fingerling brook trout have been put.into the 
brooks, and 15,000 rainbow trout fingerlings, 13,000 land- 
locked salmon fingerling, 586 yearling Loch Leven trout 
and 250 four-year-old brook trout have been distributed 
in various ponds. This makes a total of 3,550,086 fish 
distributed by the Commission this year for stocking the 
inland waters of the-State. It is noteworthy, too, that 
more than 80,000 of the fish above enumerated were finger- 
lings .and yearlings, concededly more valuable for stock- 
ing purposes than ten times as many fry. -Mention may 
also be made of the reservation of several thousands of 
fingerlings, and yearlings-for increasing the stock,of brood 
fish at. the two principal. hatcheries, 


Introduction of New Species. 


This Commission has made a notable advance during 
. the year/in the work of introducing new species, and at 
no time. in.its history have the results attained in this 
direction even approximated those of which.mention will 
. he-.made. . The. fact; too, that what has been already 
-accomplished makes’ probable still greater results in. the 
. future, adds. to the importance gf the work done, and 
suggests possibilities in the restocking of our inland waters 
not heretofore deeméd attainable. 
~...In point of numbers, the stocking of our.-ponds with 
-.2y600,000 fry of the pike-perch. (Stizostedion vitreum) is 
. the most, important event of the year, in the introduc- 
-tion..of-new species; The fact-that information has in- 
directly reached. the Commission she, some, pike-perch 
were taken. last spring or summer in Mystic Pond, where 
they. had been planted as fry the previous year, suggests 
“the probability of the species thriving in some of our 


ns 


_ponds at least. ‘While no member of the Commission . 


saw the fish caught in Mystic Pond, the statement seemed 
to be well authenticated that fishing there took some 
fish which “looked like pickerel, but were not pickerel.” 
This would seem to indicate plainly enough that they 
caught young pike-perch, for no other fish in-Massachu- 
setts waters would answer to that description. 

If, then, the pike-perch can. be successfully introduced, 
it is evident that much greater results may reasonably be 
anticipated from plants of 200,000. or 500,000 fish in a 
pond, than by putting into it from 200 to 400 white perch, 
even if-the latter are half-grown.’ -And it may be said 
here that the pike-perch is a true perch—the largest of 
the perch family—and that in food and game qualities it is 
conceded to equal or surpass any of the smaller varieties. 

There are, however, some of our ponds in which the 
conditions-are not suitable for the pike-perch, and others 


’ which it is desirable to Stock with several other species of 


fish. For this reason it has been deemed desirable to 
attempt stocking some of the ponds with fingerlings of the 
rainbow trout (Salmo irideus), a species which is believed 
to be particularly fitted to the conditions which obtain in 
a majority of the ponds in this State. There is, indeed, 
reason for anticipating greater success with this than 
with any other trout in the attempt to stock. our. ponds 
with a species which is alike desirable for food and game 
purposes. As is well known, the rainbow trout, though 
indigenous to the Pacific coast waters, has been success- 
fully introduced in many .of the Eastern and Central 
States. It thrives under conditions where our native 


brook trout could not exist, especia!ly so far as tempera- 








LEAPING SALMON. 
Photo by D. G. Smith. 


ture is concerned, and for that reason may also be used 
for stocking brooks, which, because of defoliation, have 
become so warm that brook trout can no longer live in 
them. It may not be generally known that a condition 
like this prevails in Massachusetts, but such is a fact, as 


. will be shown by the following extract from a letter re- 


ceived from Deputy George E. Whitehead, of Millbury: 
“I would say that the brook where I propose to try the 
rainbow trout is ruined so far as Fontinalis is concerned. 
I know of 35,000 fry that have been placed there inside of 
seven years. 
trout in the extreme upper part of the brook. The lum- 
bermen with his steam saw mill on wheels is responsible. 
Where there used to be two miles of heavy growth timber, 
it. is now: bare of everything but scrubs. There are three 
miles of meadows and mowing land below where it was 
once good trout fishing. The water is: now so warm that 
our brook trout will not live there except very early in 
the spring. Now it looks to me as if the rainbow trout 
should find congenial quarters. The brook is mostly hard 
gravel bottom with just enough rapids to reaérate the 
water. It has been my impression that the rainbows 
would inhabit the lower reaches of this brook and not 


interfere in any way with the few brook trout that are in . 


the upper and colder waters. The long stretch of water 


‘that is now unproductive would then be made to produce 


a fish that is but little inferior to the brook trout.” 

Many of our “ponds have a temperature too high’ for 
any of the salmonid# ‘to thrive in except it be the rain- 
bow trout, and as these ponds abound with worms and 
insect larve, which constitate the favorite food of. this 
species, there is good reason for thinking it will do well, 
since, as already stated, it is not unfavorably- affected by 
moderately warm water. It has, however, been the aim 
of the Commission to put this ‘trout: in ponds: having a 
considerable variation of temperature in midsummer, at 
different depths, and thus to give it an opportunity to 
select the conditions most agreeable to it. 


Under favorable cAvironments the rainbow trout grows 
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There are only a few very small brook . 


_rapidly,.and_ attains a maximum of 12 or 13 pounds, but 


it is generally much smaller if the water is cold.” Fish of 
this’ species in the pond at the State fish hatchery in 
Sutton weighed 314 pounds when two and a half_years 
old, It is reputed to be a fine food fish, also a good biter 
and.a sturdy fighter, though it must be considered sec- 
ondary in food and game qualities to our native brook 
trout, which is almost without a peer in these regards. 
Its special regommendation is that it seems well adapted 
to many of our ponds. If this assumption proves true. 
and it.is practicable to have our ponds fairly well stocked 
with a fish that grows to the sizeof a salmon under 
favorable conditions; that is graceful in outline, beautiful 
in color, and possesses other desirable qualifications, it is 
evident a material advance in the State’s fishcultural work 
will have been accomplished. With this end in view 
steps have been taken to secure a supply of brood fish of 
this species at our hatching stations in Sutton and Had 
ley, and an effort will. be made to rear to the fingerling 
size the rainbow trout bred at our hatcheries. 

The Commission is likewise preparing to extensively 
breed the European brown trout (S. fario), and it now 
has a lot of fine two-year-old fish of this species: from 
which it is expected a considerable yield of eggs will be 
obtained at the close of the present year. 

The brown trout was introduced in the United States 
in 1883, and since then has been widely distributed, so 
that now it is well established in many States where the 
conditions are suitable for it. It is essentially a brook 
trout, requires cool water, but is reputed to thrive at the 
mouths of streams tributary to ponds or lakes. The 
experiment will be 
made of putting it into 
some of our ponds hav- 
ing a low temperature, 
and with streams run- 
ning into them. It is 
also possible it may 
thrive in some of our 
brooks where the con 
ditions are no longer 
suitable for native 
brook trout. 

This species has been 
credited with attaining 
a weight of 22 pounds 
under favorable condi 
tions. Among the 
brown trout in the 
aquarial exhibit of 
Wisconsin at the 
World’s Columbian 
Exposition were nu- 
merous — specimens 
which must have 
weighed from 9 to II 
pounds, although a 
weight of 5 or 6 
pounds may be consi- 
dered a good average. 
It is a matter of record 
that “in the United 
States, a wild specimen, 
seven years old, weigh- 
ed about 11 pounds.” 

The food and. game 
qualities of this species 
are scarcely secondary 
to those of our native 
brook trout. -Its adapt- 
ability to capture with 
artificial flies and its 
are well 


Loch Leven 
trout (S. levensis) is 
also receiving some at- 
tention from the Com-. 
mission, chiefly with a 
view to its utilization 
in stocking ponds. As 
its name indicates, it is 
essentially a pond 
trout, but it is a closely 
related species to the brown trout. It has the charac- 
teristics of the latter, the chief difference being that it 
has become specially adapted to ponds. 

An attempt was made to secure some calico bass 
(Pomoxis sparoides) in the spring for stocking purposes, 
but it was not found -practicable to obtain them, owing to 
the fact that the parties who could have supplied them 
last year were not in a position to furnish them last spring. 


Stocking Ponds. 


Twenty great ponds of the State have been stocked and 
the fisheries therein regulated, under Chapter 208, Acts 
of 1897. This is a record in this particular line of the 
Commission’s fishcultural work, the ponds thus stocked 
under the act referred to being more than were ever 
stocked in any previous year. Beside this, several other 
ponds were stocked by request, and some that had been 
stocked and closed the previous year were restocked, as 
will appear in the detailed statement. 

Although the decision of the Attorney-General was 
published in our last report, and this clearly and fully 
sets forth the fact that the Commission, having once 
stocked a pond and reguwated the fishing therein in accord- 
.ancé with Chapter 208, Acts of 1897, has no authority 
thereafter to renew such regulations, appeals have been 
received this yéar urging that certain ponds be restocked 
4nd the fishing regulations relating thereto be renewed. 
Inquiries as to the Commission’s authority to take further 
action, after the expiration of the period during which 
fishing has been regulated in a pond, have been received, 
and these invariably evince much concern as to the re- 
sult of unlimited fishing in a pond wherein the supply of 
fish has been improved by limiting fishing. All this indi- 
cates a strong popular desire for a law which will in some 
way limit fishing in ponds. It is recognized by all. who 
have studied the question that nothing less than ‘almost 
utter depletion can be expected in ponds where ice fishing 
is permitted. When one individual can use a he whee 


of lings. and hooks for the capture of pond fish, whether 
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it be in winter or summer, it is not difficult to predict the 
result. It is quite impossible with any means now at 
command to keep up the supply of fish in such small areas 
of water, if unrestricted fishin eq 
ly, waters which might annually yield large quantities of 
fish, if the supply is reasonably conserved, become more 
or less barren, especially so far as the most desirable 
species of fish are concerned. 

It is the present policy of the Commf@sion to add to 
the resources of closed ponds by stocking them each year, 
if possible, while they are closed, but this can effect no 
permanent good, if no limit can subsequently be put on 
fishing, for if such efforts result in filling ponds with fish, 
and that fact is known, as it is sure to be, the rush to 
catcli as many as possible at the termination of the closed 
period will soon result in depletion, and thus the best in- 
tentions of the State will be defeated. 


Examination of Ponds. 


The importance of obtaining a few leading facts con- 
cerning the great ponds of the State will be apparent to all. 
Without such data it is impracticable to act intelligently 
in regard to stocking our inland waters. As is well 
known, fish, being cold-blooded animals, are dependent 
for comfort and even existence upon the temperature of 
the water in which they are placed. Certain species re- 
quire a low and nearly uniform temperature, and it would 
be a manifest error to put such into a pond having only 
comparatively warm water, in which it would be impos- 
sible for the fish to thrive or even to live. It is, there- 
fore, evident that the best-intentioned efforts may be de- 
feated, and public money may be expended to no purpose, 
if there is not in the possession of the Commission knowl- 
edge of conditions which will make possible approximately 
correct conclusions regarding the proper action to take 
in stocking a pond, It is one thing to stock a pond with- 
out any basis for estimating the result, which is for lack 
of knowledge fully as liable to prove a failure as anything 
else; and it is quite another matter to stock it with full 
information of its leading characteristics, and thus have 
reasonable assurance of success. It is unquestionably 
important to do whatever seems feasible to insure the 
increase of fish in our inland waters, and nothing, perhaps, 
can more surely lead to this than a knowledge of the 
conditions in our ponds and lakes which may influence the 
stocking of them. 

With this end in view, every opportunity has been im- 
proved by the chairman to continue the examination of 
ponds, and thus to supplement the work in this direction 
which was begun last year. 

Nineteen ponds were examined as to temperature, 
depths, bottom, etc., and seven other ponds were visited ; 
but it was not practicable to make a complete examination 
of the latter, because boats were not available. In a 
majority of these cases, however, sufficient knowledge was 
obtained to serve the purpose of the Gommission, so far 
as stocking the ponds is concerned; for most if not all of 
those visited and not fully examined are shallow, with 
water of relatively high temperature. 


Fishways. 


Much effort has been put forth in the examination of 
fishways built, rebuilt or repaired, tinder orders issued last 
year, and also in examining dams or other sites for new 
fishways. In many instances the chairman and superin- 
tendent of hatcheries have visited fishways or sites to- 
gether, and in other cases the examination has been made 
by one of them. 


Prevention of Stream Pollution. 


The effort to enforce the law (Chapter 129, Acts of 
1890) for the prevention of stream pollution, which re- 
sults from the unrestricted discharge of sawdust into 
trout streams, has been continued. In pursuance of this 
work, many mills and streams have been personally visited 
by the chairman. Among these were a number of mills 
the owners of which had been notified last year, but, as a 
result of a hearing held by the Commission, the enforce- 
ment of the orders was temporarily suspended until it 
was practicable for the chairman to visit the mills. The 
examination made indicated the desirability of prohibit- 
ing the discharge of sawdust from these particular mills, 
with one exception, and new orders were issued accord- 
ingly. One mill in the vicinity which had previously not 
received any attention was also examined, but its loca- 
tion and environment did not warrant any action, since 
the little stream it was located on was not a trout brook, 
and emptied into a pond about a quarter of a mile or less 
from the mill. 

Orders have been issued this year to twenty-four mill 
owners, and similar orders were issued last year to fifteen 
owners. Inasmuch as some individuals or firms own 
more than one mill, the mills thus affected somewhat 
exceed in number the orders issued. Thus, in the period 
covered by this report the orders sent out applied to 
twenty-six mills at least, and forty-one mills have been 
stopped from discharging sawdust into streams in 1900 
and 1901. 

Naturally there is more or less objection to the enforce- 
ment of this sawdust law, and it may not be wondered at 
that: mill owners, who at best find their business not any 
too remunerative, cannot see that the maintenance or in- 
crease of ‘trout in a brook is of sufficient consequence 
to warrant any action on the part of the State which may 
interfere with privileges that have been long enjoyed, and 
thus to cause them some troublé and expense. As a rule, 
the claim is made that there are no trout in the brooks, or 
at least not sufficient to justify any limitation or prohibi- 
tion of the discharge of sawdust; and occasionally the 
argument is advanced that the emptying of large quan- 
tities of sawdust into. streams is most beneficial to trout, 
which thrive and grow more abundant because of it. It 
*s scarcely necessary to seriously consider the last-men- 
tioned claim. As to the other assertion, a single instance 
may properly be cited. 

Last year the statement was made that a _ cer- 
tain brook in the northern central part of the 
State, upon the bank of which a sawmill was lo- 
cated, was of little or no practical value as a trout stream. 


From observations made by the writer a different con- ° 


clusion wes reached, and orders were sent to the mill 
owner to take such means as were necessary to keep his 
sawdust out of the brook, It is believed that the order 


is peumitted; consequent- | 


was faithfully observed. Early in last July two well- 
known anglers from a neighboring town ent in a short 


time one day thirty-three brook trout, which ranged in ° 


size from nine inches to a weight of one and one-half 
pounds. Both of these men had fished the streams of 
Maine and New Hampshire, and one of them, who recited 
the above facts to the writer, declared neither of them had 
previously taken such fine strings of brook trout. It is 
quite within the possibilities that it would not have been 
practicable to secure such results the year previous, not 
far below the mill, and it is equally possible that con- 
siderable improvement to fish life may have resulted even 
in one year from keeping the stream frte from pollution. 


The Salt Water League. 


New York, Feb. 9.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
send herewith Assembly Bill 604. This bill was drawn 
on suggestions offered by netters, and it stands for the 
indorsement of anglers, net fishermen, bait and tackle 
dealers, boatmen, hand and line fishermen, railroads, hotel 
keepers and those interested in any way in fishing. It 
gives all a fair show. It has been introduced in the Legis- 
lature by the Hon. Wm. S. Bennet, and I hope every man 
interested will write to his Senator and Assemblyman, and 
also to the Fish and Game Committee at Albany, N..Y., 


indorsement the proposed measure. The bill reads: 

Sec. 77.—Nets in the tide waters of New York city and vicinity: 
Nets, other than nets used especially for catching lobsters, crabs, 
catching of eels by the use of eel pots; or the capture of minnows, 
killies, spearing, or shrimp, for bait by means of hand nets, shall 
not be used from Friday noon until Monday noon of each and 
every week. 

Nets used especially for catching lobsters, crabs, catching of 
eels by the use of eel pots; or the capture of minnows, killies, 
spearing, or shrimp, for bait by means of hand nets, shall not 
exceed thirty feet in length and four feet in depth. Pound and 


fyke nets shall not be used at any time, in the Atlantic- Ocean, | 


within the jurisdiction of the present city of New York, to three 
miles east and southeast of the boundary line of the present city 
of New York; nor in New York Bay, nor in the Hudson River 
to three miles north of the boundary line of the present city of 
New York, nor in the Harlem River, nor in the River or 
Long Island Sound from Hell Gate to three miles east and north- 
east of the boundary line of the present city of New York. Nets 
other than nets used especially for catching lobsters, crabs, catch- 
ing of eels by the use of -ee $; or the capture of minnows, 
killies, spearing, or shrimp for bait by means of hand nets, shall 
not be used at - time in all adjacent bays, creeks, inlets, 
channels, narrows, kills, or confluent brooks within said limits, 
angling shall always be lawful. : 


This bill speaks for itself, and there is no good reason 
why it should not become law at once. It took some time 
to get on the right tack, and at last here it is. Up-the- 
State legislators should help pass this measure at once; 
for ask any of the Hudson River net men about the 
bill, and I predict they are all in favor of it, and why not? 
They have everything to gain and nothing to lose. The 
fact is, and I know it to be true, that that is just the kind 
of a bill that is wanted, and they might want to extend 
the Hudson River clause. Of course this measure .rélates 


only to within the three-mile limit outside of the present ° 


city of New York. If this bill becomes law, I am sure 
nothing more will be wanted, as it covers all that was_ 
wanted on both the netters’ and anglers’ sides, and it will 
be the most perfect law on the game statutes. I hope all 


interested in fishing, especially associations, will lend a. 


helping hand, as I am sure the Hudson River Netters’ As- 
soc‘ation will surely do its share in havin 
is the duty of all interested to do a little now toward 
having it passed at once. 


it passed. It.” 


Here is your chance. Do not _ 


shirk your duty; you must be up and doing at once. + 
Here we have a measure that was wanted for a long - 
time, and I sincerely hope the Committee of Fisheries ~ 


and Game will give it due consideration ; aiid justice to all - 


will be done when their part is done by reporting-it favor- 
ably to the Legislature. I assure them that many. tMous- 
ands of citizens will praise them for the part they have 
taken. 

The Jersey legislation will be almost upon the same 
lines as ours, and it is in good hands on that side of 
the river. At our next meeting of the League their dele- 
gates will be on hand to report. All who can come are 
most respectfully invited to attend. Do not forget the 
date, Feb. 19, at 106 West Thirty-first street, New York 
city. at 8 P. M. 

Following is a copy of a note being sent out by our 
president to members of the League: 


To Members of the League: 

The aims and objects of our organization having become so 
widely known, and the scope of our efforts so far reaching, I am 
more than pleased to inform yot that the applications for member- 
ship have reached such proportions that efforts are making toward 
securing our own permanent meeting house. 

The aggressive advantages to be gained by such results are evi- 
dent.to you. The social benefits to be derived by such a realiza- 
tion are limitless. The open door of welcome. The pleasant re- 
union of old friends. The reminiscences of days of sport and the 
attractiveness of such a home for all lovers of angling would with- 
out question add to the popularity of our League and help fill 
our coffers. 

As this subject, as well as other questions of interest, will be 
brought before you for your consideration, I ask you kindly to 
give us your attendance at our next regular meeting, whicly will 
be held at Wall’s Hall, 106 W. Thirty-first street, Wednesday, Feb. 
19, 1902, at 8 o'clock P. M. I respectfully ask that you forego all 
other social en ents for that evening, and come and see your 
old friends again and witness the zeal and energy of the officers 
and your friends in harness. I can assure you the evening will be 
well spent. i 

Trusting that you will not be counted among the absentees, and 
that I may be accorded a renewal of io acquaintance and friend- 
ship, I remain, yours most respectfully, 

At. Baywoop. 


Let us hope that this appeal of our president has not 
been in vain. It will be the most important meeting in 
the history of the Protective League of Salt Water Fisher- 
men, now that the olive branch, which has been ex- 
tended, is about to be accepted by those who were killing 
the goose that lays the golden egg. 

T. Breprncer. 


“What d’yer call de dog?” 
“°E used to be called ald, but ’e’s ‘ad so many fits 
that fiow-I calls 'im Fitz Gerald.”—Ally Sloper. 





All communications intended for Forsst axn Srazam should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co,, and 


not to any individual connected with the paper, 
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-— Bachting. 
Designing Competition. 


- In view of the continued and increasing interest in 
yachting, a designing competition will be opened in the 
columns of Forest AND StreaM. In America the yacht- 
ing season is comparatively a short one, and such a com- . 
tion as has been determined upon will serve to stimu- 

ate the interest in the subject during the winter months. 
The competition is open to both amateur and professional 
designers. Three prizes will be pra for best de- 
signs of a yacht conforming to the following conditions: 

I. A pole mast sloop. 
II, oy load waterline 
III. Not over 4ft. draft (with centerboard hoisted). 

IV. At least 50 per cent. of ballast outside on kee’ 

V. 5ft. headroom under cabin carlins. 

All abnormal features must be studiously avoided in 
the design; and the construction, sail and cabin plans 
should be of the simplest character. It was our idea in 
laying out the conditions of the competition to make them 
simple as possible, so as not to per in any way 

designer, and yet convey to all that we wis to 
produce a safe, comfortable cruiser on which two or 
three amateurs could live with comfort for a period of 
two or three months and cruise along our eastern sea- 
board from New York to Halifax with safety. A center- 
board boat of moderate draft was decided upon, as so 
many more harbors would be accessible to a boat of that 


DRAWINGS REQUIRED. 


I. Sheer plan, scale rin. 1ft.—showing center of 
poorancy and lateral resistance. 
it Body een lin, — 
5 e lin =1 
V. Cabin plan, scale tin. = rft. 
V. Sail Yin. = rft., showing center of effort. 
The should consist of a jib, mainsail, spin- 
naker and balloon jib. No topsail will be carried. 
A table of offsets and an outline specification must 
acco y each design. The drawings should be care- 
fully drawn and lettered. All drawings should be made 
on white paper or tracing cloth in black ink (no colored 
inks or pigments should be used). The designs must 
bear a nom-de-plume only and no indication must be 
given of the aut In a sealed envelope. however, the 
designer should inclnce his own name and address, to- 
gether with his nom-de-plume. All designs must be re- 
ceived at the office of the Forest and Stream Publishing 
y, 346 Broadway, New York City, not later than 
Feb. 28, 1902. All drawings will be returned, but postage 
should accompany each. 
The Forest and STREAM reserves the right to publish 


I 
I 


“ty. or all the designs. 

he prizes offered are as follows: Ist prize, $25.00; 
ad prize, $5.00; 3d prize, $10.00. Mr. Theodore C. Zerega 
offers an additional prize of $10.00 for the best cabin plan. 


Honorable mention will also be made of meritorious 


r. Clinton H. Crane, of the firm of Messrs. Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane. has kindly consented to judge the 
os and make the awards. Mr. Crane’s professional 

tanding is so high that he needs no introduction, and 
every confidence will be put in his ability and fairnéss. 


THE competition for a 25ft. waterline cruising sloop, the 
afinouncement of which has appeared in our columns for 
some weeks past, is now drawing to a close, Feb. 28 being 
the day fixed when all drawings must be in our hands. In 
otder to acquaint those who have not already become in- 
terested in this matter, we will again say that the object 
of the competition is to educate amateurs as well as pro- 
fessionals in the science of yacht designing, and to give 
them an unusual opportunity of securing a criticism on 
their own work by one of the best known naval architects 
in the country, Mr. Clinton H. Crane. There are many 
amateurs who are more or less interested in the mysteries 
of yacht designing, and many of them have turned out 
creditable productions, but without the assistance of some 
capable instructor their work is often along unscientific 
lines, and they do not make progress because they do not 
get proper advice on important points. The yachtsman 
who has a knowledge of the designing, construction and 
rigging of boats is greatly benefited in the sailing and 
handling of them, and it goes without saying that a grasp 
of the fundamental principles of boat designing helps the 
amateur designer to work intelligently. Amateurs who 
have given the subject of the designing and rigging of 
yachts careful study ‘have occasionally worked out some 
valuable improvements to which the naval architects have 
given consideration and sometimes adopted. There are 
many men interested in this subject who live in places 
of small size and who are out of reach of good libraries, 
and who have no good examples from which to work, and 
it is through the medium of the yachting journals that 
these men can keep posted with eat is going on in the 
yachting world. In this way the yachting papers become 
something of a public benefactor. The designs published 
in them are from the hands of the ablest men, and in 
almost every instance the boat built from them turned 
out to be successful, whether as a racing, or a cruising 
craft. A number of our naval architects located in the 
Eastern cities have received orders from men in the most 
remote parts of the world for designs of yachts, and in 
many instances the order can be traced to one of the 
yachting papers in which the yachtsman has seen a design 
that met his requirements. With the large number of 
excellent designs that have been published in recent years 
and the valuable amount of data to be had, there is no 
reason why the drawings sent in should not be of a high 
order. e have had many letters from possible com- 

itors, and the success of our plan is already assured. 
conditions governing the competition should be close- 
ly adhered to, as those who do not conform to the rules 


will be barred ee ees Se It is not well to 

moment sending in drawings, as 
the postal service is not over good, and is much 
wie as packages are subject to considerabte delay. 
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tition will regulate all further projects of this kind, and 
we sincerely hope that there will be many competitors and 
the affair prove a most unqualified success. 


A 30ft. Cruising Yawl. 


THE boat, plans of which appear in this issue, combines 
about all the points exacted by yachtsmen now building 
cruising craft of moderate size. The boat is of moderate 
draft, with a centerboard housing under the cabin floor, 

awl rig, auxiliary power, full headroom under the cabin 
and a water-tight cockpit. She was designed by 
Mr. Fred D. Lawley for Mr. Bancroft Davis, and was 
built by the Geo. Lawley & Son Corp., of South Boston, 


The dimensions are as follows: 
Over all 
LWL PUTT e STH Tete e ee ee 
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THIRTY-FOOT CRUISING YAWL—CABIN PLAN. 


Overhang— 
NE vn tukiihs ate +0 2 diene on 7ft. § in, 
PERT Vi ihekéenbec tite) de it den eet 10ft. 6 in. 
Breadth— 
TR cc enty cuca ddnse et tases ed 12ft. o in. 
Bs 5 Saihvoidg) 00 erdeaeado eeda cee 11ft. 6 in. 
Draft— 
Os 15.56 nd pte pe Kae Mewes 3ft. Yin. 
I eh bai) cases « to oo 4 oa re 4ft. 11 in. 
Freeboard— 
Forward . 3ft. 4 in 
BRE fe pastes hepa dapcdewah ences 2ft. g in 
MOND i Fin peste 5 UE Cian otis 6 ey laws 2ft. 5 in 
Sail ie 
BAL conv cawaneh sta bod eeieet eaien) 278 sq. ft 
MM STi his 9 tise ede ov 2 735 7 ft 
MiSRGR = ties seb kev osiesss Lid tt cee 227 sq. ft 
FO Si is Aa eS eF NCA chee 1,290 sq. ft. 


The boat has been completed and the workmanship is 
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of the highest grade all through. The design shows a 
boat of considerable displacement and full underwater 
body with long, well-balanced overhangs. The deadwood 
is cut away af in order to make her quick in stays, and 
the rudder is hung on a skeg, which extends from the 
deadwood just under the propeller. The freeboard is of 
a good height, and the cabin house is quite low. All those 
who have seen the boats since she has been completed have 
been pleased with her handsome appearance and impressed 
by the large amount of room below decks. The cabin 
house is 17ft. 6in. long, and there is a waterway on each 
side of it 2ft. 3in. wide. The engine, which is a five-horse- 
power Palmer motor, is placed under the forward end of 
the cockpit, the flywheel being just under the companion- 
way steps. 

There is 6ft. 1in. headroom under carlins in the main 
saloon, which.is 8ft. long. On each side there is a berth 
2ft. Gin. wide, and 6ft. 3in. long, in front of this is a wide 
transom that can also be used for a berth. On each side 
aft are hanging lockers of good size, with shelves on ~ 


* 
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top, and under the deck on each side of the cockpit is 
available space for the stowage of charts, etc. In the 


forward end of the saloon on each side are located: 


buffets and lockers for the cabin silver, china, linen, etc. 
The stateroom, which is forward of the salcon on the 
starboard side, is unusually large for a boat of this size. 
There is a berth 6ft. 3in. long and 2ft. 6in. wide, artd a 
bureau with three large drawers and a plate glass mirror 
above is placed against the forward partition. On the 
port side a passage leads from the main saloon to the 
gallery, and opening from the passageway is the toilet 
room, which is fitted with a water closet and a folding 
wash basin. There is also a large linen closet in the toilet 
room for bedding and towels. The saloon and the state- 
room is finished in butternut and mahogany, and it makes 
a most attractive interior. In the galley, which is next 
forward, there. is 5ft. 8in. headroom. The galley is 
roomy and well equipped. There is a two-burner Primus 
stove, back of which is a space for cooking utensils. For- 
ward of the stove space is a dresser and dish locker. On 
the starboard side opposite is the ice box and sink. In 
the forecastle there are two pipe berths for the crew and a 
closet for the men’s clothes. 

The deck, cockpit floor and top of cabin house are of 
white pine finished bright. All the trim on deck, in- 
cluding skylights, companionway, hatches, rails, etc., are 
of mahogany. The boat steers with a wheel, and two 
hoats will be carried on the davits. The ballast, which is 
of lead, is all outside on keel. 


Our Boston Letter. 


Boston, Feb. 10.—Last week there was on exhibition 
at the offices of the Edson Company the steering gear 
with which Meteor, the new schooner for the German 
Emperor, will be equipped. To say that it is a marvel 
in its line would be speaking lightly of it. It is called 
the Edson Positive Motion steerer, and was designed by 
Mr. George E. Loud, the treasurer of the Edson Com- 
pany. It is of the screw pattern and, like the recent con- 
trivances that have been installed in large yachts, it has 
right and left threads. But it has been supplied with new 
features which render it far superior to any gear that has 
heretofore been used on large yachts. 

Much touble was experienced on Independence and on 
other big racers because the gear on the rudder head 
was inclined to bind under the immense strain to which 
the hull was subjected. To overcome this fault, the new 
gear has been supplied with ball bearings, by which the 
motion of the screw will not be stopped by the binding. 
With the ball bearings supplied, the gear works remark- 
ably easy, and, although it is necessarily quite heavy, it 
can be operated by a small child without any trouble. 
On the fore and aft screw, one half of which is forward 
and the other half aft of the rudder head, work the con- 
necting straps. The outside diameter of this triple-thread 
crew is 27gin., the pitch of the screw being 1%in. The 
connecting straps are of Norway iron, the traversing nuts 
being of gun metal. A sample pouring of the cast iron 
in the rudder head casting stood a tensile test of 32,307 
pounds to the square inch before breaking. This test 
was made by Prof. E. F. Miller, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

The rudder head swivel box is made of gun metal, while 
the rudder head is of steel, 3%4in. in diameter. The rud- 
der post has a rake of 33 degrees, ball-bearing supports 
for the rudder post rest on thirty-two steel balls, running 
on case-hardened steel plates with four adjusting screws, 
which provide for the wearing strain on the rudder 
pintles. The gear is also provided with two taffrail 
boxes, one forward and one aft; with rubber springs. It 
takes five and one-half turns of the wheel to turn the 
rudder from hard up to to hard down, 45 degrees in each 
direction. 

While the steering gear proper is a piece of mechanical 
perfection, one would, perhaps, be more attracted by the 
wheel. It is 54 inches in diameter from tip to tip. The 
hub is of highly polished brass. There are ten rose- 
wood spokes, the felloes being of teak and the rim of 
ebony. Where the king spoke passes through there is 
inlaid in the rinf the coat of arms of the German Em- 
peror worked in gold and silver. On the remaining part 
of the rim at each spoke is the German crown in Ger- 
man silver, while the tips of the remaining spokes bear 
plain caps in the same metal. The wheel alone was made 
at a cost of $500. 

Wilson & Silsby, sailmakers, have orders for 100 new 
suits of sails, including those for the yachts Scimitar, 
Ruth, Paukewis, Lady Mary, Torpedo, Dragoon, Pan- 
tooset, schooner Agatha, Malillian ad, 25-footer, Neriad, 
21-footer, Christina, Senta, 21-footer Micmic, 21ft. race- 
about, 35ft. yawl for Bancroft Davis, 21-footer, artft. 
knockabout, yacht Volipsi, 26-footer for R. H. Lee, 


Devon, Eng; schooner for Arnold Lawson, sloop for H. ’ 


C. Morse, 25-footer, Cherokee, 30-footer, 25ft. yawl, 60- 
rater for H. F. Lippitt, the Pirate, 21ft. knockabout for 
Mr. Pugh, Pasadena, Cal.; ice boat Ariel,- 21-footer, 
Helen, Daniel Crosby & Son, yawl; George Lawley & 
Son, 18-footer for Alfred Douglass; Tam, Lemoine & 
Crane, 21ft. raceabout, and 30-footer; G. R. Liljegren, 38- 
foot L. W. L. cutter for O. Mark, Gothenburg, Sweden; 
21ft. raceabout for Mr. Henry B. Rogers; Tams, Lemoine 
& Crane, 26it. sloop; Arthur Binney, 3oft. yawl for Mr. 
Foss, and 46ft. yawl; J. A. McKee, 2ift. raceabout: 
George Lawiey & Son, 25-footer; James Andrew, Oak- 
ville, Ont., 38ft. racing cutter, and Charles W. Cole, 18- 
iooter. 

Since the Massachusetts Y. R. A. restricted 21-footer 
has been introduced in the Columbia Y. C., of Chicago, 
and in the Lake Michigan Yacht Racing Association, 
it is expected that some of the yachtsmen there will pur- 
chase yachts of the class that have been raced in Massa- 
chusetts Bay. Last year there were 19 boats in -the 
class, and, as there-are 16 new ones building, the loss oi 
a few ofthe older ones might not, perhaps, be felt. It 
is not thought, however, that many of the old ones will 
go to the Lakes. Mr. Thomas i. Webb, of Peoria, 
Ill., who was largely instrumental in having the class 
adopted there, is said to be one of the yachtsmen who 
will come East for a 21-footer. In a recent communica- 
tion he stated to me that he thought the Yacht Racing 
Association of Massachusetts rules the best now in ¢x- 


istence on ¢ither side of the water, 
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THIRTY-FOOT CRUISING YAWL—DESIGNED BY F. D. LAWLEY AND BUELT BY THE GEO. LAWLEY & SON CORP. 
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Mr. Webb is now having built, by Murray & Tregur- 
tha, a 42ft. waterline cabin power yacht, which will 
be very complete in every detail. White oak will be sed 
for the keel and stem and sternpost, and also for the 
frames, while her planking will be of cedar in selected 
lengths. Her cabin trunk, rails, doors and hatches will 
all be of mahogany, and the interior finish wil! be in 
butternut. She will have good accommodations, and will 
be fitted up with all the necessities for cruising. It is 
expected that she will have a speed of about ten miles. 
Mr. Webb intends to keep this boat in salt water as much 
as possible. It is likely that he will use her for cruising 
in eastern waters. 

Crowninshield’s latest venture in the merchant marine 
is a four-masted schooner. The managing owner of this 
schooner, the lines of which have been turned out by the 
designer of Independence, will be Edwin P. Boggs, who 
is Commodore of the Hull-Massachusetts Y- C. She 
will be built by the New England Company, at Bath. 
Me. She will be called Robert H. Stevenson, and will 
hail from Boston.. She is a big bodied vessel, her sec- 
tions being very square. She gains her. greatest beam 
only.a short distance from the stem and carries it nearly 
to the taffrail. She will be 220ft. 10in. over all, and 185ft. 
2in. on the keel. Her load waterline will be 197/{t., and on 
this length she will draw 2oft. Her beam is 4oft. Her 
displacement will be 2,862 tons and she will have a cargo 
capacity of 1,800 tons, or 1,000,000 feet of lumber. She 
has one general hold, as it is intended that she shall be 
used in the lumber trade, but she has beams for a third 
deck, and, if necessary, can be loaded with other cargoes. 

At Lawley’s a 35-footer and 25-footer are planked. The 
46it. schooner, designed by Crane for Arnold Lawson, 
is in frame. The frames have been turned out for the 
Lippitt bronze 60-rater, and it is expected that she will 
take form in a short time. Fred Lawley has three new 
designs for 21-footers and 25-footers. 

Joun B. KILLErEN. 


The Cruise of the Tunie. 


THe “staunch and’ favorite” yacht Tunie had begun 
life in the service of her country as a man-of-war’s “gal- 
ley.” I had, up te the time when I became principal, 
though not sole owner, of this vessel, supposed that a gal- 
ley was a place to cook in; but this was not the case with 
the Tunie; she was certainly no place to cook in. On the 
other hand, I found the fact that she was a galley legibly 
set forth in black letters in several places in her interior, 
and as the statement had undoubtedly been made under 
the authority of the Bureau of Construction of the United 
States Navy (or whatever it called itself in those days), I 
suppose there can be no doubt that she had at some time 
certainly been a galley, though I don’t think she ever 
carried a cook—she did not while Cheeksey and Phan- 
tom and I owned her, at any rate. 

Beside being the only boat I ever owned in conjunction 
with a partner, the Tunie was the only boat I ever bought 
on anybody else’s recommendation, a single experience in 
both cases being sufficient to convince me that I set too 
high a value on my own opinion to be satisfied with any 
other. Be that as it may, I listened to the glowing ac- 
counts I heard of her performances in the Straits of 
Karquinez, and betaking myself to Martinez, bought her 
at about double her value without even trying her. I can 
only plead youth and deference for the opinion of my 
elders as excuse for my idiocy, and I have never made 
exactly the same mistake since. 

This yacht, with a length of 30ft. and a beam of only 
7, had a draft which would have been none too great 
had she been 12ft. wide. In appearance she was some- 
thing like a whaleboat, without a whaleboat’s grace. She 
had rather more sail than she could carry; couldn’t get 
out of her own. way, going to windward; was nearly as 
hard to get about as a four-masted ship, and had, as far 
as I can recollect, but the single merit of being able to 
run before a breaking sea in a gale without showing the 
slightest tendency to take any water over the taffrail. The 
fact that she had no taffrail, being as sharp aft as for-. 
ward, may have had something to do. with this, but it cer- 
a was the fact that she left the water as clean as a 
knife. 

While waiting for her to be towed down: to our abiding 
place, we had had constructed some gorgeous white shirts 
and caps of a supposed sailor-like cut and fashion, and 
one Fourth of July a great many years ago made our 
appearance on the bay in full uniform. 

There was, I think, some sort of a regatta on—probably 
one of the races of the “Master Mariners’ Association,” 
but what few yachts there were—this was several centuries 
ago, you must understand—were out making themselves 
as prominent as possible, and among them we were by no 
means the least conspicuous. When it did not blow too 
hard and we did not have to get anywhere in particular, 
the boat really looked very well, but the thing that para- 
lyzed the assembly was those uniforms. 

Such a thing as a yachting uniform was unknown. 
Commodore P., when elected Commodore of the S. F. 
Y. C. (he was its first), did attempt the innovation, but 
his brass buttons nearly swamped his dinghy and no one 
had strength of mind enough to follow his example ; there- 
fore, our complete rig out drew upon us an amount of 
attention which, though pleasant enough while the wind 
was light, became somewhat embarrassing later in the day 
when our inability to “fetch” anywhere became painfully 
apparent to the nautical eye; but for a time all went well. 

The flagship, under steam and sail, vainly tried to leave 
















and in imminent danger of capsizing, at last drew away. 
By this time we were in Islais Bay, and not deeming it 
prudent to run to leeward lest we might never be able to 
beat back again, I gave the jib to one and the foresail 
to another, and kept the remaining member of the crew as 
a reserve, whom unkind destiny might compel me to put 
on a sweep; then, with a rap full that brought the cockpit 
rail to the water, I gave her the helm and awaited de- 
velopments. : 
To our intense relief she got far enough around to en- 
able us. to back the jib and slowly (very slowly) swing ; 
on the other tack; but it was not until we had made a ; 
spectacle of ourselves that we managed, after many miles 
of sailing, to get our yacht back to her moorings. 
Chapter two of her adventures was a cruise to Napa, 
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made with “‘the full stretigth of the company.” - 

I cannot at this late day quite understand how four of 
us managed to get a vacation at the same time—vacations 
were not by any means the rule, and you didn’t get Satur- 
day afternoons, either. Somehow we all found ourselves 
able to go, and great were the preparations. Under the 
half deck forward were stowed the mattresses, two tin- 
lined trunks, the club stove. brought down from the 
palatial (?) quarters of the Whip-poor-will Club, blankets 
and a few other trifles. The cockpit being some 1rft. 
long and nearly 6ft. wide, a tent more ingenious than 
practical was devised to cover it at night; the ends were 
made separate to lace in, so that the fly could be used as a 
square sail, a brilliant conception, which I fear must be 
laid to my door, and which was about as complete a 
failure as any I have ever designed. 

There was no compass and no chart (by some oversight 
there was an anchor), but we were well supplied with 


flags, and there was even a fair outfit of spare ropes. The ~ 


provisions were in charge of Cheeksey, the Purser, and if 
my recollection serves me, that end of the affair was 
creditably managed. 

I don’t remember what day it was, nor what month, and 
it was so long ago that I don’t want to remember the 
year; but we set sail and cast off with a favoring wind 
and tide, merrily bound for—well, we didn’t quite know 
where. The yacht distinguished herself; the wind was 
fair, the water smooth and the tide with us, and we slid 
along in a way that surprised us, and I resolutely put 
aside all thought of the journey back. 

Near the Brothers we stopped long enough to pick up 
a floating boat’s sail and mast, and then on again, making 
Vallejo in what seemed to us who knew the craft, phe- 
nomenal time. 

At Vallejo we dropped one of our party, who took the 
train to keep a “date” at Sacramento, then on we sailed 
for Napa. Now, the navigation of the Napa River is 
something to test the skill of the amateur, but we bowled 
along before the wind, as happy as clams, as innocent as 
children, “and never touched it once,” proving for the 
millionth time that fools, drunken men and incompetents 
generally are the special care of Provgdence. 

I suppose we should have gone on sailing up Napa 
River to this day if we had not come to a bridge at Napa 
which forbade any further progress, so we tied up to a 
bulkhead, set the tent, and prepared our first meal, much 
to the edification of the populace who had never in their 
lives seen just that kind of a circus before. 

We did the town a little after dinner, and Phantom 
and I bought a couple of pipes, not that we wanted them, 
as we already had many more than was good for us, and I 
think I’ve got mine yet; but the town seemed to hold little 
to interest us, so I fancy we must have been rather sleepy. 

We put in a very good night, and were awakened in the 
morning by the rain pattering on our tent, but it was only 
a shower and soon cleared away. The tent was high 
enough to stand up in, and we dressed and got breakfast 
in great comfort, but as the tide was flood, there was 
nothing for it in a craft like ours but to wait until it 
turned before making a start back. 

It was weil on in the afternoon before we got under 
way, and the first thing our yacht did was to drift slap 
into that bridge. There was no damage done ,except to 
our lacerated feelings, but after several attempts to coax 
her away from it we abandoned the attempt to leave Napa 
under sail. and sending a line to the foremast head Cheek- 
sey took the other end up on the high bank, and for about 
a hundred and fifty miles patiently dragged her down 
the stream, while Phantom and I did our best to keep her 
from sticking on a!! the mud banks at the turns. Just 
before he died of exhaustion we got to a place where it 
seemed that we might venture to hope to sail, so we took 
him aboard. 

We sailed back and forth across the stream pretty well, 
but as we lost as much in coming about as we made in 
sailing across, we figured out that we should either starve 
to death or die of old age, unless some other plan was 
devised, so the other two stationed themselves forward 
with the boat hook and a sweep, and when we got into 
water shallow enough, poled her around while I tended 
sheets. As a result of this maneuver, we actually got 
below Soquel, only delaying a team waiting to cross on 
the ferry some half an hour or so, and began to think 
we might only be middle-aged men by the time we got 
home. 


But it was getting dark, the tide had turned against 
us, the wind was gone and we were hungry and pretty 
well fagged out. 

At this juncture a small creek appeared, so we came to 
anchor there, set ap the tent and had a good dinner, and 
over our pipes discussed our future movements. As owing 
to the fact that. that part of the crew which had gone to 
Sacramento had informed us that he would strike Benecia 
on the next evening flat broke, it became absolutely 
necessary for us to be there to meet him, or he would 
have no dinner and no bed. This meant the utilization of 
all the ebb tide we could get if we did not want to find him 
a haggard and wasted skeleton; so we set up a box in the 
middle of the cockpit and by the light of a solitary dip 
played cards until midnight, when the tide turned. 

There wasn’t a breath of wind, and we got out a couple 
of sweeps—all we had—and swept that boat to Vallejo. 
For a time we relieved the toil with song and story, but 
as the night wore on-those sweeps got to weigh about a 
hundred pounds apiece, and we had to stop and let the 
boat drift with the current to convince ourselves that the 
tide had not turned against us; but we did get to Vallejo 
at last in the early morning, just as the workmen were 
pulling over to the Navy Yard to begin their labors, and 
having about life enough left to pick out a place where 
we shouldn’t ground at low water, Phantom.and I slid un- 
der the cuddy and went fast asleep in two winks. Cheek- 
sey foolishly stayed awake and cooked breakfast. 

We spent the greater part of that day getting rested, and 
in the afternoon, with a soldier's wind, got under way 
for Benecia. In the straits it was blowing for keeps, and 
the sea was booming: but when we squared away be- 
fore it the Tunie showed she had one merit at least, and 
except that we had to kick Cheeksey when we wanted him 
to wake up and slack the fore sheet, we had nothing to 
complain of, and racing with the big combers was great 
fun. 

As an anchorage, Benecia left a good deal to be desired, 


and by the time we had found a place where we could 
float at low water and yet not be run down by steamers 
making a landing, it was high time to set the tent, start 
dinner and look out for the man from Sacramento. 

Pretty soon he came and we got him aboard,-.a task 
of some little difficulty in an 8ft. dinghy in that sea, and 
he got out of his store clothes in short order and packed 
them away in one of those tin-lined trunks, carefully shut- 
ting the latch through the sleeve of his best coat; but he 
didn’t know it then, and was hungry.and happy. 

Our tent proved to have been built on scientific, but 
mistaken, principles, and Phantom and I were compelled 
to go out on deck and with sail needles and palms stitch 
the forward end of the thing in. As it was dark, cold and 
blowing half a gale, and our only light a candle in a 
lantern, our progress was slow enough; but we got it done 
after a while, and after a fashion, and crawled in to get 
warm and get some dinner, only to find that the other two 
fiends had got away with all_the milk in their coffee, and 
we had to put up with a half-cold dinner and milkless 
coffee. I fear that the opinions we expressed of the 
other chaps were far from complimentary. 

That night was a somewhat uncomfortable one, for by 
a singular caprice of fortune I had managed to anchor 
exactly on the edge of the channel. The consequence was 
that everything that made a landing at the wharf that 
night, and up to that time I had had no idea how ex- 
tensive the commerce of Benecia was, sent in a swell 
which broke just alongside and banged us on the bank, un- 
til every pot and kettle in our menage set up a separate 
clatter, and woke us up in a fright. By the time we got 
settled.down again another would come, and so it went 
on all through the night. 

Morning found us pretty well used up, and when we 
attempted to cook breakfast nothing would induce the 
stove to draw. As a last resort, we got under way under 
the jib alone, and then the stove did very well—to this 
day I don’t understand the vagaries of that stove. 

It came on to blow quite early, and we decided to 
make a harbor as soon as we could, putting in the rest 
of the day doing as near nothing as possible. Sailing 
along, still under the jib only, we made the mouth of the 
creek which in those days ran through the town of Mar- 
tinez, and which was usually called the Alhambra—it 
should really have been “El Hambre,” the Hungry, since 
it was so designated by the friars who discovered it, and 
who so called it in commemoration of their short com- 
mons at the time—and hoisting the mainsail shot in 
among the tall tules. The boat held on under the strong 
breeze, and flew over the water that was as smooth as 
glass, until we brought up at the bridge, which carried the 
principal street of the city across the stream. 

We did not realize that we were in the heart of a me- 
tropolis, and without stopping to set up the tent, proceeded 
to get into our shore togs. While thus engaged, we were 
startled by a subdued titter, and looking up discovered a 
young ladies’ seminary filing over the bridge. 

We hastily ducked for shelter, and as soon as the coast 
was clear got the tent up. And right here was where we 
all missed the opportunity of our lives; one cf those girls 
was the daughter of a man who owned no end of land and 
orchards and things in the neighborhood, and not so very 
long after this a fellow, nothing like such a good fellow 
as we were, I am sure, came along and married her. If 
we had only known—but we didn’t, until too late to pre- 
vent the catastrophe. 

Here the Purser applied for shore leave, and made a 
trip to Mount Diablo, and I think we put in two days 
waiting for him. - 

At some unearthly hour in the night (about 4 A. M., I 
think) we were routed out the morning after his return 
by a big scow schooner bumping her way in to tie up at a 
warehouse close by, so we concluded it was time for us 
to move. 

Getting out of that creek was a picnic. We tried sail- 
ing out, and promptly drifted on to the mud flats before 
we could get steerage way. We made several attempts 
before we hit upon the plan of hauling her up to some 
piles on the windward side of the channel, just where the 
tules ended. We made fast fore and aft and set all sail, 
then when a good strong puff came we let her go. 

The first attempt was a failure, but the second time we 
got headway enough on to slide her over the mud after 
we drifted out of the channel, and with a fair tide and a 
wind that we could carry all sail to (it must have been 
made on purpose), beat our way down through the straits 
and San Pablo Bay without accident. I remember trying 
to shave as we sailed, and succeeding after a fashion, but 
shaving in a breeze in an open boat is open to criticism, 
and I have never tried it since. 

Phantom and I made another cruise later, before we 
got rid of the craft, but the other two could never be 
induced to try her again, and for my part I can hardly 
blame them. +e 


Our English Letter. 


Born Kariad and Sybarita have sailed for the Mediter- 
ranean, which happy hunting ground ought to be more 
extensively patronized by American owners of large rac- 
ing yachts. Sybarita will probably show up in her very 
best form there, as she is particularly good in light 
weather. Kariad was built to suit our new rule, and she 
is of a better type than that to which we have been 
used of late years. She is a handsome vessel, and in her 
short racing career last season ske gave great promise. 
Her great race was with Sybarita round Ailsa Craig, at 
the mouth of the Clyde, in a whole tear of wind. The 
yawl was of course favored on such a day—all reaching— 
by her light rig, yet she could barely beat the cutter, and 
could not have done so without her allowance for “in- 
feriority of rig.” This sounds funny after being told for 
so long that the pure champagne-glass section is essential 
for the highest speed. Both boats were sailed with grim 
determination, and had a rare dusting out in the channel. 

Apropos of the launch of the Emperor’s yacht, it may 
be interesting to mention that His Majesty has this year 
added another inducement to foreigners to visit Kiel 
regatta. .He is presenting a handsome cup to be raced 
for by small boats with no paid hands. The rule for the 
boats is, length, beam and extreme draft not to exceed 
32it. when added together; displacement not to be less 





than 36cwt., and sail not to exceed 500 square feet. The 
cost is not te be more than £250, and certain-restfictions 
as to construction are imposed with a view to securing 
serviceable knockabout boats. The idea is an admirable 
one, but so far as we Britishers are concerned it is to 
be feared we have very few boats to suit. None of the 
boats now being built for our new rule would stand a 
chance, for no doubt a bulb-fin craft will prove the neces- 
sary type. 

The new 52-footer designed and building by Mr. Fife» 
will have a mixture of steel, cut oak and steamed frames. 
She is said to be a very powerful looking vessel. This’. 
class is sometimes called “the twenties,” in affectionate 
remembrance of the old Thames 20-ton class eut of which 
a fostering legislation has gradually evolved it. The old 
twenties were passing large on 46ft. waterline and 1oft. 
beam, and the new 52-footers are about fifty feet on the 
loadline with huge overhangs, and 13ft. beam. Unfor- 
tunately there is a gap between this class and the 36- 
footers. 

No doubt there will be a large number of yachtsmen 
over here this season for the Coronation ceremonies. It 
will well repay a visit to witness the review of the Fleet 
at Spithead. Those who were over here at the Diamond 
Jubilee review will not readily forget the spectacle, and 
it is said that the forthcoming gathering will be con- 
siderably more imposing. A steam yacht is an ideal point 
of vantage from which to view the sight, and I noticed 
last time that the United States naval men fraternized 
more freely with their countrymen than was the case with 
other nationalities. 

_ There is a new 36-footer being laid down by Fife for, 
it is said, Capt. J. Orr-Ewing, who last year had two 
boats built for this class, one by Gibbick and one by Fife. 
The Fife boat did fairly well, though she came out late 
and had to meet well tuned-up boats. The Gibbick boat 
was a failure, but might have been better sailed, perhaps. 

A new class (handicap) is being formed on the Thames. 
It is composed of ex-52ft. boats, and will includgeGaunt- 
let, Balaena, and Senga. These three will not much 
to divide them, but quite a variety of older boats are on 
this station which could not be included in such a class 
by any ingenuity. A well-known German handicapper 
informed the writer the other day that a handicapper must 
needs be an elephant, and there is much truth in the 
remark. E. H. Hamitton. 





Chicago Yachts. 





Activity Follows Cabin Class Decision, 


Cuicaoo, Ill., Feb. 8—The decision of the Lake Michi- 
gan Yachting Association, to admit the new cabin type to 
at least an equal position under the rules with the old 
knockabout class, has been a good’ thing for yachting in- 
terests in this port. This will admit the cabin boat to the 
competitions in all the lake clubs holding memberships in 
the Lake Michigan Yachting Association, so that the type 
will be adopted not only by the Columbia Y. C..for the 
Lipton cup, but practically accepted in this part of the 
Great Lakes. The decision seems to be a very wise one, 
making as it does for a practical and seaworthy naval 
See for waters which are admittedly rough and 
risky. 

The adoption of the new class produced something 
better than a languid interest, and it is stated that six 
new boats will be built for the coming season. Mr. T. H, 
Webb, of Peorid» is conferring with Hanley for a new 
boat; Mr. H. B. Simonton, of Columbia Y. C., will go 
East for a 21-footer; a syndicate of three gentlemen will 
buy yet another; Dr. Pinkard orders one df Cuthbert; 
Vice-Com. McGuire will have H. Davis design one for 
him, and Mr. F. H. Osborne says he will go East to buy 
yet another. Given a fair and well-worked-out set of 
rules, it would seem that this innovation will be a de- 
sirable one. 





Seawanhaka Cup Notes. 


THE boat building by Mr. Thomas Smith at Bayonne 
for Messrs. Mower and Hunt, from the former’s design, 
is now in frame, and the work of planking has com- 
menced. Mr. Smith has made a wonderfully fine job on 
the boat thus far, and she is very fair throughout. The 
boat is being built upside down, and as soon as she is 
planked will be turned over and the deck frames put in. 
The boat is*39ft. 6in. over all, 22ft. waterline, 8ft. 6in. 
breadth, and sin. draft. The frames are spaced jin. 
apart and every possible detail of the boat’s construction 
has been ne done, so that the hull will be very 
strong and rigid. The spars will be hollow, and are now 
being made by the Spaulding St. Lawrence Boat Co., 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. This firm will make all the masthead 
fittings, goose neck on boom, etc. The sails will be made 
by Messrs. Wilson & Silsby, of Boston. 

Word is received from Bridgeport that Mr. Thomas 
MacDonald, instead of being sole owner of one boat, will 
be interested in two boats, one of which is to be built by 
Hanley, of Quincy Point. It is not stated who the builder 
and designer of the other boat will be. 

Larry Huntington, of New Rochelle, still has a pos- 
sible customer for a trial boat, and White Bear Lake and 
Chicago yachtsmen are in correspondence with Mr. Mac- 
Donald in regard to sending on a boat from the West. As 
the season progresses more interest is manifested in the 
races, and there are now brighter prospects for a fair 
number of competitors in the trial races. © 





Yacht Club Notes. 


The annual meeting and dinner of the Riverside Y. C. 
was held at the Arena on West Thirty-first street; New 
York City, on Friday evening, Feb. 7. About fifty of the 
members dined together before the meeting. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the coming year: Com., 
George G. Tyson, schooner Nirvana; Vice-Com., William 
A. Hamilton; Rear Com., Geo e J. Bascom; Treas., 
George T. Higgons; Sec’y, John © orter; Meas., T. E. 
Ferris. Trustees for term ending February, 1905: O. R. 
Houghton, W. i L. Davids. Regatta Committee :Charles 
P. Tower, C. T. Pierce, Edwin Birney. Membershi 


Committee: Robert Rutter, J. H. McKenna, George 
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Marks. Entertainment Committee: Ernst H. Brandt, 
Fred Beltz, W. J. L. Davids. Fleet-Surgeon, Dr. H. H. 
Tyson, Jr. aplains: Rev. George C. Houghton, D.D., 
Rev. Charles F. Boylston. Delegates to the Yacht Rac- 
ing Association of Long Island Sound: C. T. Pierce, 
Frank Bowne Jones. co 


The annual meeting of the Stamford Y. C. was held at 
the Suburban Club in Stamford, on Feb. 4. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing year: Com., 
James D. Smith; Vice-Com., Walton Ferguson; Rear 
Com., Edward F. Leeds; Treas., Charles H. Leeds; Sec’y, 
Herbert Lawton; Fleet Surgeon, Frederick Schavoir: 
Meas., I. Franklin Wardwell; Chaplain, the Rev. Charles 
M. Addison. Directors: George S: Hoyt, Schuyler 
Merritt, Albert C. Hall, Edward C. Hoyt, George H. 
Hoyt, H. P. Bartlet, E. E. Bruggerhoff, Alfred S. Pitt, 
Frederick M. Hoyt, Walter S. Hoyt. Nominating Com- 
mittee for 1902-3: H. P. Bartlet, Walter D. Daskam, 
Malcom R. Pitt, Archibald Smith, Walter M. Smith. 


At the annual meeting of the Stuyvesant Y. C., which 
was held a few a ago, the following officers were 
elected: Com., William J. Hogg; Vice-Com., Dr. H. 
Hepner; Rear Com., Granville Stibbens: 27028... Ga. 
Ogden; Sec’y. J. Alfred Smith; Fleet Surgeon, F. Le 
Count Dowe, M.D. Directors: William C. Cartwright, 
C. H. Clapper, Peter Barry, Frederick Kleinle, F. C. 
Kaiser. Finance Committee: A. W. Strong, A. Wise. - 
Membership Committee: J. Babst, G. Stevens, J. Mc- 
Gregor. Regatta Committee: J. Kraus, G. Wagner, J. 
Muller, S. Wright, H. Merkens. Law Committee: Dr. 
Hall, A. T. McKenzie. 
> Ree 


The New Amsterdam Y. C, was incorporated in Albany 
on Feb. 7. The club will be located in New York City, 
and the directors will be as follows: A. Hobart Walton. 
Ridgewood, N. J.; James F. Holder, Gustave A. Girard, 
New York City; John W. James, Brooklyn, and Thomas 
L. Buckingham, of Flastbush. 


Rear Admiral Francis T. Bowles, U. S. N., addressed 
the members of the New York Y. C. on “Naval Con- 
struction,” on Feb. 6. The two hundred members present 
were greatly interested in the lecture, which was illus- 
trated by stereopticon views. This was the first of a 
series of entertainments that has been arranged for the 
winter. The next will be on Feb. 27, when Rear Ad- 
miral George Melville, U. S. N., will talk of “Arctic 
Experiences.” Rear Admiral Charles O’Neil, U. S. N., 
will talk of “Ships, Guns and Explosives” on March 20, 
and on April 10 there will be a musicale. 


The Canarsie Y. C. held its annual meeting on Feb. 
8. and the following officers were elected: Com., T. 
Northridge; Vice-Com., -George H. Matthaei; Sec’y, 
Walter W. Tamlyn; Finan. Sec’y, George E. Winters; 
Treas., J. K. Alexander; Meas., Joseph T. Fletcher. 
Members of Board of Trustees: J. C. Heinemann, 
Thomas M. Mannion, W. G. Herx, C. F. Kalkhaff, 
Charles J. Neilsen, Frank P. Mapes and Daniel J. Brins- 
iey, Jr. The reports of the various officers and commit- 
tees showed over one hundred boats in the club’s fleet, 
and the first mortgage on the club’s property, which had 
matured, was paid in full.. This leaves but a slight second 
mortgage, all held by club members, on the new club- 
house at Sand’s Point. It was decided to open the season 
on Memorial Day with a parade of the club fleet, inspec- 
tion by the Commodore and races in the afternoon. 
During the season the club will hold races each Satur- 
day. and holiday. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. _ =.- 


The schooner Jennie R. Dubois, the first five-master 
ever bvilt in Connecticut, will be launched on Feb. 11 
from the yard of the builders, The Holmes Shipbuilding 
Company, of West Mystic. 


Ree 


The Electric Launch Company, of Bayonne, N. J., 
is building, in addition to some twenty-five launches 
varying from 20 to 45ft. waterline, a cruising keel yawl 
to be equipped with a 6 horse-power Globe engine, for 
a New York yachtsman. She will be 37{t. on the water- 
line, over all, 15ft. beam, sft. draft, with 2ft. 3in. 
least freeboard. There will be 1,374 sqare feet of canvas 
in her lower sails. On the keel there will be 6,000 pounds 
of lead and 5,000 pounds more inside. The boat will be 
used on Long Island Sound. The launch for Mr. J. D. 
Johnson, of New York City, is finished and has been run 
out of the shop. The boat will be used on Barnegat Bay. 
She is soft. over all, 42ft. on the waterline, 11ft. beam, 
2ft. 2in. freeboard, and 3ft. 3in. draft. Her pilot house 
is 8ft. long, the saloon oft., the lavatory 3ft., and the 
engine room 1oft. 6in. The forward deck is toft. 4in. 
long and the after deck 11ft. 8in. A 16 horse-power 
Globe engine will furnish the power and the builder 
guarantees a speed of nine miles an hour. The tanks 
have a capacity of 175 gallons, an amount sufficient to~ 
run 7§0 miles without refilling. Another boat shop is 
now under proces of construction by the Electric Launch 
Company; this building was made necessary by the large 
amount of work now on hand. 

Ree 

Mr. George Robinson, of New York City, is having 
De Witt Conklin, of Patchogue, L. I., build for him a 
boat to race in the 36ft. class on Great South Bay. 

Ree 

The Northport Y. C. is to have a class of one-design 
boats next season. Nine clipper dories have been ordered 
from Gerry Emmons, of Swampscott, Mass. These boats 
are 17ft, over all, and carry a leg-o’-mutton sail and a 
small. j 

Ree 


The Daimler Motor Company, of Steinway, L. I., has 
plans for a of good size to be propelled 
by ine motors. She will be 195ft. over all and 16it. 
She will be driven by two 50 horse-power Daim- 


. FOREST: AND STREAM. 


ler thotors: The boat will have excellent accommoda- . 
tion under a low: cabin house. 


nee 


Mr. W. H. Childs, of Brooklyn, has purchased from 
Mr. Henry Hunt, of Boston, the 18ft. knockabout Trou- 
ble. She will be raced in the 21ft. class on Gravesend 
Bay. Trouble was designed by Mr. Fred D. Lawley, and 
built by the Geo. Lawley & Son Corporation. 


nee 


Captain Charles E:; Bailey died at sea on board the 
steam yacht Katoomba on Feb. 1, while making a trip 
to the West Indies. Captain Bailey was one of the 
best known yacht skippers in this country, and was for 
nine years in command of the old and new Corsairs owned 
by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 

Ree 
Thomas Manning, a well known yachtsman and yacht 


broker, and publisher of Manning’s Register, died at his 
home in New York City from heart failure on Feb. 7. 


_Mr. Manning was born in England sixty-nine years ago, 


and ever since he came to this country, in 1873, he had 
been most successful. He was a member of the New 
York, Larchmont, American, Atlantic and New Rochelle 


s. 
Ree 


Messrs. Read Brothers, cf. Fall River, Mass., have the 
yaw! building for Mr. A. Homer Skinner well along. She 
will take the place of Penelye sold by Mr. Skinner last 
summer. ' She is 40ft. long_on the waterline and 57!t. 
over all, and will have a-16 horse-power Murray and 
Tregurtha motor. 

RRR 


Frank N. Isham, Mystic, Conn., is building four 
launches 36ft. long and oft. beam. Each one will be 
equipped with a 10 horse-power motor. 


RRR 


At Patchogue, L. I., Gil Smith has the deck frames of 
the 2s5ft. waterline cutter for Mr. George Trowbridge 
Hollister in place. Mr. Smith is building a catboat for 
Mr. John Masury for use around Moriches. She is 2oft. 
over all and 1oft. waterline. Another catboat is being 
built for Edgar Lynn, for use on Shinnecock Bay. This 
boat is 16ft. waterline and 24ft. over all. Judge Carter is 
having a catboat built identical in design with Mr. 
Masury’s boat. Mr. Smith is building for himself a rac- 
ing catboat to be 35ft. over all, 23ft. waterline, oft. 8in. 
breadth, and 2ft. 3in. draft. 


RRR 


In addition to the boat Mr. Charles D. Mower has de- 
signed: for the Seawanhaka trial races he has turned out a 
number of others. The largest of them was for Mr. 
William Clements, of West Perth, West Australia. She 
is a compromise keel and centerboard boat 45ft. 8in. over 
all, 28ft. waterline, 11ft. 2in. breadth and 4ft. 6in. draft. 
She is sloop rigged and carried 1,100 square feet of sail. 
Another boat was for Mr. H. H. Robinson, of New 
Haven, Conn. She is 21ft. waterline, 33ft. 3in. over all, 
Sit. 1oin. breadth, and 3ft. 6in. draft with centerboard 
hoisted. All ballast is of lead outside, and there is 4ft. 
1oin. headroom in the cabin. There are 500 square feet of 
canvas in the lower sails and a small sprit topsail will be 
carried. Mr. Mower got out plans for a ar1ft. racing 
length sloop for Mr. W. H. Childs, of Brooklyn, to be 
raced on Gravesend Bay, but Mr. Childs did not build 
owing to the change in measurement rules. Mr. W.°S. 
Wheaton had Mr. Mower design for him a racing cat- 
boat to be used at Atlantic City, N. J. She is 18ft. over 
all, 12ft. waterline, 6ft. breadth and 6in. draft; 225 square 
feet of sail in mainsail. Members of the Victoria Y. C., 
of British Columbia, are building six boats of Mr. 
Mower’s design. They are 15ft. on the waterline, 24ft. 
over all, 5ft. oin. breadth and 4ft. draft with 1,000 pounds 
of outside ballast. Their sail area is 328 square feet, 262 
of which will be carried in the mainsail. 


The Marine Engine and Machine Company, of Harri- 
son, N. J., has secured an order from Mr. J. Beaver 
Webb for a 26ft. double cockpit tender equipped with a 
seven horse-power alco-vapor motor for the steam yacht 
Isis, owned by ‘Messers. W. S. and J. T. Spaulding, of 
Boston. This firm has shipped to Mr. H. Reginald 
Hunt, of Yokohama, Japan, a 2sft. alco-vapor launch 
fitted with a five horse-power motor. 


A number of the members of the Shelter Island Y. C. 
have contracted with the Greenport Basin and Construc- 
tion Company, of Greenport, L. I., to build for them a 
number of small sloops. These craft will be identical in 
design and construction with the boats being turned out 
by this company for the members of the Ardsley Y. C. 
The dimensions are as follows; 25ft. gin. over all, r5ft. 
6in. waterline, 6ft. breadth andesft. draft. The boats will 
carry 410 square feet of sail in mainsail and jib, and there 
will be 1,200 pounds of outside lead ballast. 


At Huntington’s yard at New Rochelle the frames of 
the ketch building for Mr. F. T. Hastings are all set up 
and the work of planking will soon commence. The boat 
was designed by W. Starling Burgess and will replace 
the 28-footer Peggy that was Tost in the storm at New 
Rochelle last November. 








Canoeing. 


menage 


Down the Danube in a Canadian 
oe.—Ill. 


(From Macmillan’s Magazine.) 


For’a long time, aneme as it may sound, we had heen 
enforced vegetarians drinkers of condensed milk. 
We could rarely get fresh milk, though we d man 

a mile to farmhouses and inns for it; either it was all 
used for butter, or had already been sent to the towns. 
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Of course it would not keep sweet in out canoe under the 
blazing heat, and we could only trust to the chance of 
getting it an hour or so before we needed it. But, when 
we were lucky enough to get it, how delicious were those 
messes of boiled bread and milk; meat, too, was hard to 
come at, except at certain hours. The butchers in the 
small towns open their shops at certain times only. Not 
one of them would ever trouble himself to supply us with 
merely a pound of meat, and more would not, of course, 
keep fresh. 

We were drawing near Vienna now, but first we passed 
through another fine gorge. It began at Grein (where the 
Duke of Coburg’s castle, Greinburg, looks down from 
the heights) and before we emerged breathless at the 
other end we had come through the famous whirlpools 
known as the Wirbel and Strudel. The river, narrowed 
by half its width, plunged with many contortions round 
sharp corners between high cliffs and past the island 
rock of Wérth. Rising in long, heaving undulations the 
water was alive with whirlpools, twisting and sucking and 
throwing us here and there, gushing up underneath us 
with ugly noises and seething on every side. There was no 
foam, no crests, no waves or spray; it was like a mon- 
strous snake trying to writhe through a hole too small 
for it. The shore raced by at top speed, and steering 
was uncomfortable for a time. In former years these 
whirlpools were a source of great danger to the naviga- 
tion; but in 1866 the Emperor had certain rocks blown 
up and now an inscription on the face of the cliff testifies 
to the thanks of a grateful people. The traveler in a big 
steamer might think this inscription exaggerated. He 
would not think so in a canoe. 

It is impossible to mention, as one would like, all the 
abbeys, churches, monasteries, ruins, islands and other 
points of historic interest that throng the banks. The 
scenery is enchanting as well as enchanted. There were 
some interesting castles in these mountains, and grim 
they still look even in their ruins. Aggstein rose in soli- 
tary grandeur on a peak that commanded miles of the 
Danube in both directions. It was built in the twelfth 
century by the Kuenings, a robber race which stretched 
chains across the river, plundered the traffic and drowned 
the owners. We could still see the Blashaus Tower from 
which the sentinel announced the approach of boats. Its 
was a plundering, murdering family, and was finally de- 
stroyed by the great Ulrich von Grafeneck. 

Before Ybbs (the Roman Pons Isidis) we saw the 
wonderful ruins of Dirrenstein where Richard Cceur de 
Lion was imprisoned. Here, on the very spot, it was in- 
teresting to recall how he was recognized when walking 
through the fields at Erdberg (since merged in Vienna), 
captured and handed over to his enemy, Duke Leopold 
of Austria, who intrusted him in turn to the keeping of 
the Kuenings. They kept him for fifteen months (1193) 
in the great castle of Diirrenstein beneath whose grim 
walls we passed in our canoe. In Austria the story is 
at believed, whatever we may think of it in Eng- 
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nd. 

The following day we saw the blue hills of the Wiener 
Wald rising behind Vienna, and before long we were 
obliged to don our best clothes, and send a porter down 
from our hotel to fetch the luggage from the bathing 
house, where the canoe lay below the Reichsbriicke. 

We did not stay long in Vienna. Rooms in July seem 
stuffy after a tent, and a fly-spotted ceiling is a poor 
substitute for the stars. 

The canoe was packed full of provisions ready to start 
when our first accident occurred. The river had risen a 
couple of feet and was very swift. My friend had just 
taken off his shoes and placed them on the top of the 
other luggage. Several of the crowd, in the’r misguided 
fashion, were trying to help us, when I stepped into the 
little space vacant for me in the stern. How it happened 
no one knew; some one let go too soon, and she was in- 
stantly swept out sideways into the current. The next 
second I was dropped out nearly into sft. of water, and 
the canoe, settling till only the tops of the luggage re- 
mained in sight, went full tilt down stream. There were 
soyds. of clear water, and then came a row of barges tied 
1oft. from the shore and leaving an inner channel. Into 
this the canoe luckily was swept; had she careered off 
into midstream probably we should never have seen her 
again. With boat hooks and poles we ran along the 
banks to catch her before she banged into the barges. 
My friend ran in his socks. The hotel porter, the bath 
house man and a dozen idlers all followed shouting 
different things at once. But the canoe and the mad 
current had the start of us. Crash! with a sound of 
rending. splintering wood she banged into the nearest 
barge and turned completely over. A few seconds later 
the various articles appeared on the surface again, and 
there began a sort of obstacle race that might have been 
highly comical had it not been so serious. Our beds with 
the cork mattresses floated high out of the water. Jumbo 
(a huge kit bag holding our wardrobe) came next, up to 
his neck. A smaller waterproof bag, tied at the neck and 
holding bread and cameras, followed, spinning merrily. 
The provision basket (filled with the morning’s careful 
shopping and some tea just arrived from England) 
showed only its nose above the surface. Coats, hats, 
socks, maps, tent poles and tent followed in motley array 
at the end of an idiotic-looking procession. Every time 
an article banged into a barge it went under for a few 
seconds, and meanwhile the canoe was crashing on among 
ropes and poles in the van. The heavy articles defied our 
efforts, and Jumbo pulled one man bodily into the water 
when he tried to drag it ashore. 

In the end, however, most of the things were saved. 
The men caught the cance as she spun past a barge and 
held her till help came. .All the articles, too, were fished 
out except those that would not float. Thus, we lost our 
lantern, the prop of the kettle, a pair of my friend’s shoes, 
an odd one of mine, the ridge pole of the tent and my 
town hat and coat. It was wcnderfully little. The bows 
of the canoe, however, were completely smashed in; and 
to make it worse, the ra‘n suddenly came down in tor- 
rents and a cold wind blew from the north. 

a carpenter appeared on the scene and said he 


, could mend the canoe and make a new tent pole. The 


people of the bath house took our things in to dry, while 
we jumped into a closed carriage and drove back’ into 
Vienna. my friend with no shoes on his feet, and I with- 
out a hat on my head. Yet, such was our good luck, that 
three hours later we were spinning down the river ‘in the 
mended canoe; the sun was shin’ng brightly, our things 
were dried, we had a new tent pole, Vienna was out of 
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sight below the horizon—and when we landed for camp 
the place was so lonely that, on climbing the bank, I 
looked straight into the eyes of a great stag with branch- 
ing antlers. 

For two days at racing speed we journeyed through 
wild and lonely country toward the frontiers of Hungary. 
The river was like a wide lake—no houses, no boats, no 
token of man except the daily steamer between Vienna 
and Budapest. -We passed signs of Roman days and 
Turkish occupancy strangely mingled: Carnuntum, where 
Marcus Aurelius is said to have written much of his 
philosophy; Theben on a spur of the little. Carpathians, 
with its rock-perched fortress destrqgyed by the Turks in 
1683, when they swept on to besiege Vienna, and again 
by the French in 1809. At its very feet the March (the 
boundary between Austria and Hungary) comes sedately 
in, and the Danube received a new impetus as we passed 
below its shadow and into Hungary at last. 

The Germans had been kind in a negative fashion, the 
Bavarians courteous, the Austrians obliging; . but. the 
hospitality of the Hungarians was positively aggressive. 
“Nothing is too much,” they used to declare when we 
expostulated with them on the overwhelming nature of 
their attentions, “nothing is too good for Nae olny 
Everybody will tell you the same in Hungary.” Kossuth 
was the magical word, and hatred of the Austrians the 
keynote of their emotions, We blessed the generation 
that had welcomed him in exile and went on our way re- 
joicing. The crowds no longer stood gaping; they helped 
without being asked. When we landed for provisions they 
ran down to hold the canoe, while others went into the 
village to make our purchases more cheaply for us. Even 
their questions were intelligent. German is of uncertain 
value here, and we had carefully learned the Magyar 
words for the articles we most needed. “Now you begin 
to learn Magyar when it is too late,” laughed the woman 
in a Pressburg shop where we bought milk and eggs and 
bacon; “but it’s no matter; you can’t starve in Hungary.” 
The Hungarian name of the town is Pozsony. It was 
formerly the capital, where the kings of the Hapsburg 
race were crowned. Below it the Danube branches into 
three arms, one of which makes a circuit of fifty miles and 
comes in again at Komorn. The main river is a couple 
of miles wide and full of islands, separated by rapids and 
falls. An officer assured us that we should get lost for 
days together unless we carefully kept to the main chan- 
nel, The country is utterly deserted, save for the little 
black landing stages of the steamers that appear every 
twenty miles or so, the villages lying far back and pro- 
tected by high earthen banks. The loneliness and deso- 
lation of these vast reaches of turbulent river and low 
willow-clad islands were.impressive; in flood time it must 
be grand. 

The water escaped into so many side channels and 
lagoons that the depth of the river was most variable. 
Gray shingle beds appeared often in midstream, and over 
and over again we were swept into them before we could 
cross to deeper water. It was difficult to distinguish 
them in time from the muddy, foam-streaked river, until 
we learned that the cormorants invariably used them for 
fishing grounds; and then we took the black bodies in the 
distance as warning signals that saved us much dangerous 
wading. The velocity of the stream is so great that one 
almost expects to see the islands swept bodily away. Big 
gray hawks circled ever over head and gray crows by the 
thousand lined the shores. That evening, after crossing 
and recrossing the river, we found a sheltered camp on a 
sandy island where pollards and willows roared in the 
wind. As if to show the loneliness of the spot an otter, 
rolling over and over among the eddies, swam past us as 
we landed. About sunset the clouds broke up momen- 
tarily and let out a flood of crimson light all over the 
wild country. Against the gorgeous red sky a.stream of 
dark clouds, in all shapes and kinds, hurried over the 
Carpathian mountains, and when we went to bed a ful 
moon cast the queerest shadows through the tossin; 
branches. We dined—prosaic detail !—off tongue, onion: 
potatoes, tea, and dried prunes which we stewed and at 
with quantities of beet root sugar. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Grapshooting. 
eeniletises 


Fixtures. 


Feb. 18-20.—St. Edward, Neb.—St. Edward Gun Club’s annual 
tournament. . 

Feb, 28—Louisville, Ky.—Jefferson County Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment. { i 

Feb, 22.—Akron, O.—Team shoot of Akron Gun Club. 

Feb. 22—Albany, N. Y.—West End Gun Club’s bluerock tourna- 
ment. H. H. Valentine, Sec’y. 

Feb. 22.—Brooklyn, L. I.—Handicap cup shoot of the Fulton Gun 
Club, 

Feb. Armonk, N. Y.—First shooting tournament of the 
Westchester County Shooting League. H. T. Wayne, Secretary 
Armonk Gun Club. 

Feb, 22.—Lynn, Mass.—All-day shoot of the Birch Brook Gun 
Club, J. C. Hamley, President; J. W. Hay and C. F. Lambert, 
Managing Committee. 

Feb. 22.—Carlstadt, N. J.—Second match of series between Fair- 
view and Carlstadt gun clubs. 

March 6.—Omaha, Neb.—Contest at 100 live birds for Hazard 
trophy between C. W. Budd, holder, and Russell Klein, chal- 
lenger, at 2 P. M. 

March 8.—Carlstadt, 
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N. J.—Invitation shoot of the Carlstadt Gun 


Club, : 
March $1-April 5.—Blue River Park, Kansas City, Mo.—Grand 
American Handicap at live birds, Ed Banks, Sec’y, $18 Broadway, 


New York. 

March 19-21.—Indianapolis, Ind.—Annual Grand Central Handi- 
cap tournament; first two days, targets; third day, 26 live birds, 
$25 entrance. Bert A. Adams, Sec’y. 

April 8-11.—Olathe, Kan.—Kansas State Sportsmen's Association's 
annual tournament. 

April 16-17.—St. Joseph, Mo.—Missouri State Amateur Shooting 
Association’s annual tournament. i ok “ 

5 c 


F. B. Cunningham, 
April 22-26.—Omaha, Neb.—Nebraska State s 
*s Grand 
Elmer E. 


nald y. 
May 69.—Interstate Park, L, I.—Ingerstate Association 
ieee at Targets. Edward Banks, Sec’y; 
Shaner, A 
May 1$14—Enid, Oklahoma Territory.—Oklahoma. Territorial 


Sportsmen’s Association tournament. 

May 13-16.—Oil City, Pa.—Annual meeting of the Feseagivenia 
State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the Oil City 
Gun Club. F. S. Bates, Cor. et ; 

May 14-16.—Charleston, S. C.—The Interstate Association's tour- 
nament, er the auspices of the Charleston-Palmetto Gun. Club. 
W. G, Jeffords, Jr., Seer. 

May %-22.—Ottumwa, Ia—Iowa State Sportsmen’s 


May 20-22—Elwood, Ind.—Annual tourna of the Zoo Rod 
— =, ua. men| 

and Gun Club, of Elw I . 

May 20-22.—Wheeling, W. Va.—Fifth annual tournament of the 


y 
War vee, Se "s Association; added money and 
prizes. J B. Garden, Sec’y, Wheeling, W. Va. 


May 21-23.—Springfield, S. D.—South Dakota State Sportsmen’s 
Association tournament. 

May 30.—Schenectady, N. Y.—tpring tournament of the Schenec- 
tady Gun ct E. ip Aiken, Sry, of the P 
~ May 30-31—Union > 1m pring tournament ‘arent 
Grove Gun Club, O. E Fouts, Sec’y. ’ 

June 3-5.—Cleveland, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trapshooters’ 
League, under the auspices of the Cleveland Gun Co. 

June 4-6.—Memphis,, Tenn.—The In 
ment, under the auspices of the Mem 

June 9-13.—Rochester, N. Y.—Forty- 
the New York State Association for 


ion’s tourna- 


‘ourth annual tournament of 
the Protection of Fish and 


Game. 

June 10-11.—Muncie, Ind.—Indiana Trapshooters’ League’s annual 
tournament. . 

June 17-20.—Warm Springs, Ga.—Annual Interstate tournament, 

June 18-19.—Bellefontaine, O.—Silver Lake Gun Club's annual 
tournament. Geo. E, Maison, Sec’y. a 

June 25-26.—Raleigh, N. C.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Raleigh Gun Club. Jas. I. John- 
son, Sec’y. 

July 16-18.—Titusville, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Titusville Gun Club. T. L. 
Andrews, Sec’y. 

Aug. 13-14.—Brunswick, Me.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under. the auspices of the Brunswick Gun Club. L. 


Whitmore, Sec’y. 
Weweeite N. South Side Gun Club target shoot, every Satur- 
y afternoon. 
Chicago, Il.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird tr shoots, first 
d third Saturdays of each month. Grounds, Wer street 
d Fifty-second avenue. Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
- in Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
1ooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
ractice. Café and hotel accommodations, : 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The Birch Brook Gun Club, of Lynn, Mass., announces an all- 
day shoot on its grounds in that city on Feb. 22. There are 
thirteen events on the programme, 175 targets in all. Entrance 
fees $1 and $1.25, a total of $15.25. Events 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 12 and 13, 
15 targets each, will be shot from the I6yd. mark; 6 and 11 at 5 
pairs trom l4yds.; 7, 8, 9 and 10, total of 0 targets, distance han- 
dicap, 14 to 2lyds. The contestant scoring highest in prize events 
will receive a sole leather gun case; second, Thurman shooting 








blouse; third, Powers cleaning rod. High guns to win. Open ‘vo 
all. Moneys in sweepstakes will be divided according to Rose 
system, as follows: welve entries or under, 5, 3 and 2. Over 


twelve entries, 4, 3, 2 and 1. Price of targets, 1% cents, included 
n entrance. Lunch served free of charge on grounds. Sweep- 
akes optional. Loaded shells for sale. Fake Lowell cars, leaving 
-entral Square, Lynn, at 8:07 and every thirty minutes for Elm 
treet, Lynhurst. Time permitting, extra events will be arranged. 
Ww, Hay and C, F, Lambert, managing committee. J. C, Ham- 
y, president. 
te 


The annual meeting of the New Utrecht Gun Club was held on 
hursday evening, Feb. 6, at the Clarendon Hotel, Brooklyn, 
. Y. The attendance of members was not as large as might be 
xpected, considering that the books of the club show a record 
: eighty-nine members in good standing. The treasurer’s report 
rowed that there was a considerable deficit in the club’s funds 
wing to the heavy expenses the club had incurred in connection 
ith the New York State shoot last September, the programme of 
hich was remarkably generous in the amount of cash added to 
toe purses and number of yaluable prizes purchased out of the 
viub’s funds for competition in the popular mefchandise event. 
To wipe out the above deficit a pro rata assessment on each mem- 
ber in the sum of $5 was authorized. The retiring officers were all 
re-elected to office for the ensuing twelve months. The club offi- 
cials are therefore Walter F. Sykes, President and Treasurer; A. 
A. Hegeman, Vice-President; if. J. Keveny, Secretary. 
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Certain members of the Memphis, Tenn., Gun Club are making 
all necessary preparations with a view to having the Interstate 
Association's visit to Memphis, June 46 next, an unqualified suc- 
cess in the target shooting line. The club will throw targets at 
2 cents each, and will add $120 in cash per day to the purses, 
making a total of $360 for three days. Of course none but ama- 
teurs will be entitled to compete for any portion of the regular 
purses, but the Memphis Gun Club also will give consideration to 
manufacturers’ agents, for, whom the club will hang up $100, to 
be competed for in three general average prizes of $50, $30 and 
$20, respectively. The programme will call for $205 targets each 
day, seven events at 15 targets each, and five.at 20 targets. Such 
are the present intentions of the Memphis Club's officials, but it 
is also quite possible that a five-man State team race will be ar- 
ranged for the second or third day. An event of that nature would 
certainly prove a decided attraction. 
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The press dispatches. of Feb. 6, concerning the efforts of the 
nee shooting interests now in action at the New York 
State Capitol, are substantially as follows: “The Slater anti-pigeon 
shooting bill was reported favorably in the Senate to-day. Mr. 
McCarren, a member of the Judiciary Committee, who was un- 
avoidably absent from the hearing, asked that the measure be 
committeed in order that an amendment might be made, The 
amendment proposed is that pigeon shooting may be indulged in 
by members of clubs licensed by State Forest, Fish and Game 
Commission. Senator Slater oppoces the proposition to recommit 
the bill, and declared he could amend the bill just as well in the 
committee of the whole. Senator McCarren insisted on a motion 
to recommit, whereat Mr. Slater asked a call of the Senate. The 
motion to recommit was lost by a vote of noes 24, ayes 20.” 


The Westchester County Shooting League announces its first 
tournament, to be held on Feb, 22, commencing at 10 o’clock 
sharp. It will be supported by clubs as follows: Mount Kisco, 
Ossining, Pleasantville, White Plains and Armonk gun clubs. 
Loaded shells for sale on the grounds. Dinner, # cents. The 
officers of the League are: President, G. E. Sutton, Mt. Kisco; 
Secretary, Curry J. Barlow, Ossining; Treasurer, j. Carpenter, 
Kensico. There.are twelve events on the programme, 160 targets, 
$11.50 entrance for the day. To reach Armonk take Harlem R. R. 
to Kensico, whefe a stage will meet the 8:15 and 11:30 A. M. 
trains and take shooters to the grounds. 

! ® 

From an eminent and authfritative source whose center is 
Kansas City, we have received the follow “word regarding the 
Handicap”: “There is hardly a day passes but we receive a re- 
port from some section or town-where they are getting. up a 
Grand American Handicap party. A’ couple of the boys, just back 
from the Brenham and Waco shoots, say the Texas boys will be 
here about forty strong; they are ting up a special for the 
occasion: In fact, all through. the South the enthusiasm. is un- 
bounded. They are anxious to meet i brethren at 
the trap, whom they have so far only met in print.” ~~ 


At a meeting of the Keystone Shooting Lrengue, of Philadelphia, 
on Saturday of last week, Messrs. Walter Sterling and H. L. 
David were elected “to” fill the vacaticies on the board of gov- 
ernors caused by the resignation of Messrs. J. Anderson Ross and 
W. N. Stevenson, The matter of refusing the club scores to news- 
papers was considered, but left. in abeyance for future consider- 
ation. As there is nothing wrong in on shooting, there is no 


reason to recognize what others may do against it. 
R 
Mr. F.. C. Riehl, a “Mississippi Valley Notes,” published i. 
our columns Is Wi en ity-one 5 
St. Tous, who will padhcigeis in’ the Crud: Acectich Handicap 


t Ka City. Estimates. : uraber of entries, 
settle 4 the 400 figure. It : posible that the managers iy va 


have to build an annex to the club house and grounds. 

Mr. C. W. B of Moines, high in the offiee of the In- 
ann S ied ot toe Seas Redateeneed iiooieen Ys 
Omaha Neb: at The glassine the tae’ Sareea M 
as the time for its commencement. Mr? fold sloe ie th Tadion 


and is known as Chief Toboggan. 


‘ 
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xed upon as the date for the handicap cup 
Fulton Gun Club. The grounds are reached vie - 
Crescent street station or. Do 
, to Cri street.. Stages are in waiting at, the. 
Crescent street station. Targets 1% cents. There are eight events~ 
at 10, 15, 20 and 25 targets, and the special cup event at 50 targets. 
$1 entrance. Sweepstakes optional. Shooting commences at 10 





uglass. street, + + 


o'clock, 
R ees 
_A series of target matches has been arranged between the Fair- | ~ 
. view, N. J., Gun Club, and the Carlstadt, N J., Gun Club. The- - 


* ers, 


all sorts “o 


first match will take place on Feb; 12, on the grounds of tbe. 
Fairview Gun Club, the second on the grounds = the Carlstadt 
Gun ‘Club, the third, if one is necessary, 
to place of holding it. 

R By, 


Mr. C. F. Lambert, of Lynn, Mass., writes us that the Birch 
Brook Gun Club, of Lynn, are preparing for at least thirty-five 
shooters, as all who have ever attended this club’s shoots - were 
pleased and eager ‘to attend again. Contestants will have. prizes 
or their equivalent in money. * 


The Haverhill, Mass.,.Gun Club is already considering’ the - de- 
tails of the Interstate Association target shoot, to be held under 
its auspices later in the season. Ft is an active, energetic and 
popular organization, and is noted for its successful tournaments. 


» LGtin 


_Elsewhere in our trap columns the Limited ‘Gun Club, of In: 
dianapolis, Ind., announces that its annual Grand Central Handi- 
cap tournament will be held on March 19 to 21. For’ programmes 
address Mr. Bert.‘B. Adams, the secretary, Indianapolis, Ind. rf 


_ Among the age leaders of the trepshooting. world visit- 
ing in New York last and this week were Mr. Irby Bennett, of 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., and Capt. A, W. du Bray 
and Mr. S.-A, Tucker, of Parker Brothers. A 


On Tuesday of this week, Mr, W. L. Colville (Dick Swiveller), 
famous both as the representative of the Dupont Powder Co, and 
as an eminent writer, started on an extensive tour in Pennsyl- 
vania in the interests of his company. 


z 


The Carlstadt, N. J., Gun Club announces a big invitation shoot 
to take place on March 8, on the club grounds at Carlstadt. 
Bernarp WATERS. 





- A Lost Art. 


Wuewn have you ever seen anything in the papers about reload- 
ing shells? The writer hardly recalls just how tong it has been. 
Even all discussion about the various methods of hand-loading 
new shells has almost ceased. How fondly we dwell upon the 
different kinds, number and thicknesses of wads; amount of pow- 
der, shot and pressure; just how, and how much to crimp, ete. 
All this is lost to us. be 

Each would read carefully the other’s statements; feel, if he did 
not express, sorrow for his ignorance or inexperience, and then 
return to his own best ways. Somewhere beyofd careless scrutiny 
he had a box or closet full of all kinds of reloading tools; to 
this list every new one must be added, none of the old favorites 
discarded. here was the old japanned brass-headed crimper, 
the Nye or wheel creaser, and the modern sfar of the B. G. I. 
Company’s make. Shot measures, powder measures, cappers, 
decappers, rammers, jammers, ad infinitum. *Where are all these 
comet I can’t be the only one yet living. I see the imple- 
ments are still being made and advertised. I also note with 
pleasure that the above-mentioned company is constantly im- 
proving this line of goods. So there must be a generous sale for 
them somewhere. It has not been so long ago. If living, they 
need not be so eld. I was a thirty-second degree crank, and am 
not yet married. 
cumstances or that factory loads are much more convenient and as 
cheap will not account for his subsidence. The financial feature 
has nothing te do with it. It is a sentiment, a passion, and L 
deeply regret its lack of nurture. It will not die, being peren- 
nial and springs eternal. ’ 


The fact that they have risen to affluent cir- ,' 


to be determined later as~ 


’ 


Possibly the old guard in this age of millionaires. may be. ; 


ashamed to acknowledge they are so penurious. Some of their . 
friends may comment on a man who will spend half the night * 
reloading some old shells to save 15 cents. However it is, I 
know of but few and hear of none. 

There is nothing in the art to be ashamed of. On the 
it is a feeling that finds lodgment in the breast of a triie sports- 
man. Noxe other could harbor it. The practice does not ttiply il 
that one is pursebound, purse-empty or hidebound; that one is: 
impecunious, stingy or money-loving. The fact that he likes -to.., 
engage in whatever reminds him of his loved sport; ‘of the~ 
beauties of nature; of rambles in field and woods, accounts for ‘it. 

I remember being at a trapshooting tournament with’ L. I. Wade, 
of Nagadoches, Texas, now, I think with the Peters Company. 
He had a way of catching the.-shell:as it was ejected from his 
Winchester. All these he saved, no doubt through force of long- 
continued habit. It was at Many, Ga., and a) ball ,was,given to 
the visitors that night. Wade is a fine-looking fellow, just in the 


thirties. Calling at his room early before he should go to the’ 
ball, I was surprised to find him, instead of being’ arrayed’ or 
arraying in white vest and swallowtail, down on his/knees assort- 
ing over his shells. I asked him what he was doing. is answer 


was, “Nothing. Don’t to know, I-just like to fool with these.” 
This is an expression of the true passion. Something to be proud 
of rather than to be ashamed ofs 
What one who has this. sentiment deeply seated of “just liking 
to fool” with all the hunter’s and. shooter’s paraphernalia; ever 
made any money shooting? The writer has wasted dollars where 
shooters who wouldn’t know a) ctimper from a ‘coffee -mill: have 
shot away cents, and:-wouldn’t’ shoot a reloaded shell 
I remember in a cross-country trip with Mr, F. M. Faurote, 
one of the best and most genial shooters before the public to-day, 
he spoke of a fellow’ up in Texas who was worth a quarter of a 
million, yet saved and reloaded his shells. Now, Mr. Faurote 
thought it was from a desire to: save money. He is no doubt a 
species of the genus now under consideration, : 
Mr. A. H. Hogue, of Many, is another. He buys fine’ gun 
after gun, all the known loading tools, and there not 
enough on the market, has made some .of his own. 
Iunter loaders, B. G. I. loaders, ete. I 
load hundreds of shells for the boys, just for the fun of it. He' 
would sit down by the table, one of his loaders screwed to it, 
pour out shells, wads, shot, powder and primers; and waste the 
profit. Then, with a beatific smile, as if in the seventh heaven of 
delight, he would go to work. He turned out an unequaled article, 
by the way. His apparatus cost him at least $100, and he -prob- . 
ably shoots 75 cents’ worth of ammunition. There’s the profit... 
Ce one in whom this is bred can appreciate what I am trying 
to tell. Lodding new shells by hand, while it partially meets, yet 
it does not completely meet the heart’s desire. 
The shells carried on a lon 
sert of com 


2 hunt in the woods become a 
ion. .On the wad, and frequently on the sides are 
, ere almost requiring a Rosetta stone to 
—— if a translation is ee by other than from the shooter: 
To him it is plain. Here is a light of 24edrs, and Joz. No. 9s 
for a possible snipe; another with 10s for woodeock; one with 
6s for the large fox squirrel; a few 3¥%drs. and No. 2s for a_pos- 
sible turkey, as he crones the old pme windfall; an occasional 
deer is seen among the holly shrubs, so in goes a load or two 
of blue whistlers. 

On_ various trips each of these fills the expectation of, or dis- 
appoints the shooter in jormance of their various missions. 
As he removes them from the stained old coat, carefully brushes 
away the adhering feathers, straightens out the throat and 
smoothes over the outside, his memory dwells complacently on 
his pleasant outing. It is all ‘gone over again, as he decaps 
and recaps the old standbys. : 

“This-one, I- know it by that mark on the side, must have been 
pourly isated:-- 1 hehd: Seat on that puipe as he wont straight stray: 

was afraid this one with the flaw in the crmep. world. far). 

as I ever 2 


Belcher loa ares 
have seen him |. 


contrary,,. 


' 


© 
‘ 
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not know. |, It, isan un- 


. , . fi 1. . it? ‘ i 
aera : i Yast must sit and get out all ‘those 
tools and go to Joadit aS 's butcher must get 
oa = t . neither here nor t mere Re only ener a a 
not be; 

Se eae Stes Se it, then arrest and - 


jail in ance, 

I think if you should call at my bachelor quarters I could show 
more guns, pistols, revolvers, etc., than.you would see outside a 
store, and many more than some retail stores, Why is it I waste 
all this feoneet Don’t know. If you ask the question, and it 
comes prompted by the i of your I can’t explain to 
you. One who is not prompted to ask the question will under- 
stand without explanation. He is one of the few elect. A member 
of _the best circle on a true nobleman or sportsman. 

I have twenty-one t styles of revolvers and pistols, all 
modern and thirteen rifles; beside the guns mentioned above, 
eleven old-time guns. Why, to save money, of course. Shut up! 
Don’t ask any more fool questions, 

Now, as to the practice of the art referred to, I shall sa 
nothing now, but may later. I wish to finish this article wit 
something that may be of value to its devotee, and of some in- 
terest to shooters in general. To satisfy my own curiosity, I ex- 
perimented with a large number of the different makes of shells 
to test their wearing quality. I loaded each with the same load 
and fired from the same gun chamber. All were the same length. 
The new Club and Rival (old styles of each) broke off at fourth 
shot; the Leader and Smokeless at the fifth; also the Green 
Trap, Winchester. The U. M. C, Green lasted seven shots; the 
nitro Club four shots; Repeater five shots; the Ideal eight shots; 
the new Victor ten, 

The Ideal held out longer than the Trap because it has thicker 

aper. All the above shells burned off just where the metallic 
ee stops on outside shell, caused, I presume, by the unequal 
heating of the two materials. The secret of the long resistance of 
the Victor is the inside non-metallic support. This reaches u 
above the metal base on the outside. All these shells would 
crimp beautifully up to the third time; then began divergence. 
None would take a square crimp after first firing.. 

Here, then, to the country boy, farmer and reloader of shells gen- 
erally is your combination, Buy twenty-five new shells, a box of 
aesous and reloading tools, and you are fixed, if economy is your 
object. 

nd this, it seems to me, might be laudably encouraged. A 
shell is undoubtedly as good second shot as at first, and almost 
at the third ns. 

The wealthy shooter and the one who — his demeanor may 
be overlooked; the one because he can afford it; the other be- 
cause he is a fool. The paid trapshooter must of course throw 
his away, because the company wishes to destroy shells; yet I 
think they would sell more if shooting were made cheaper, as a 
greater number will take part. Yet if you feel like saving your 
shells do so from this standpoint alone. 

I see colored boys here who save coppers until enough are 
accumulated to buy a box of black powder shells, invest with all 
the abandon of a skilled roué, throw away the empty as a Van- 
derbilt would toss the stump of a Havana. So you will not at least 
be in this class. Some of these fellows who are now so lavish 
when boys put a little shot in a peppermint bottle, some powder 
in another peppermint bottle, five or six caps in a salve box, 
spent hours hunting up old hornet nests for wadding, then with 
an old $3 muzzleloader, with a barrel as long as a stove poker, 
they went forth to kick and be kicked. One of the shells they 
now shoot with such sprerent eclat would make a day’s hunt 
then. Well, they are all good fellows; so is _ one who likes 
to shoot and hunt and fool with guns and walk 
just because he likes to do so. J 

Rosetine, La, 


in the woods 
. F, Wetcu. 


American Shooting. 


WHILE we are quite willing to admit that our American cousins 
are excellent performers with the shotgun, that so far as skill in 
game shooting goes they have little to learn from us, we are 
scarcely — to admit that the American sporting newspapers 
are justified in pointing so exultingly to the result of the Anglo- 
American clay bird shooting contest here last summer as having 
demonstrated beyond doubt the superior skill of Americans as 
regards shotgun marksmanship. Those who witnessed the match 
at Hendon in June last were under the impression that they were 
spectators of a trial of skill with the gun between two amateur 
teams, The English team was known to be entirely an amateur 
team of sportsmen, who had gone into the contest purely as a 
sporting event that they scarcely expected to win. They expected 
to meet a team of American sportsmen solely, to the entire ex- 
clusion of the professional element, and on that footing, we 
understand, expressed or implied, the money was staked and the 
match entered into. But almost every man in the American team, 
it would now appear, was a recognized professional shot in the 
United States. 5 

By the term “professional,” according to the rules of the I._B. 
S. A., is ‘meant a competitor who shoots or has shot in public 
for a livelihood. The majority of the American team were such 

rofessionals, we find, from the review of trapshooting in America 
S 1901, appearing in the American Sporting Life. The two names 
appearing at the top of the list, for instance, ranking first and 
second among the professional shots of the year, are Fred Gilbert 
and W. R. Crosby, both of whom shot at Hendon in the Ameri- 
can team. The team, in short, was not composed of amateurs, but 
of professional shots, who would, by our English rules, have been 

. precluded from entering to compete here in any club contest. 
Pris, as any reader of American sporting newspapers must see, 
compels a considerable discount from their victory, and deprives 
it of the character of the result of an international struggle on fair 
terms. This is a feature of the Anglo-American match that we 
do not think has hitherto been brought to light, and it leads us 
to deny the American claim to superiority in the skilled use of 
the shotgun. In any match of the kind that may hereafter be 
arranged, the first condition should be a stipulation for the ex- 
clusion of professional shots.—-The Country Gentleman. 

[We are under the impression that some members of the English 
team were professionals, and that the members of it knew that 
they were meeting professionals.] 





WESTERN TRAPS. 
Kansas City—Hol 


Cuicaco, Ill... Feb, 8—Special train for the Grand American 
Handicap. I desire to announce through the columns of your 
paper, thus early, that I have arrange for a special train to 

nsas City, leaving Chicago, Sunday, March . 

This train is due to leave the passenger station of the Burlington 
Road, Adams and Canal streets, at 8 A. M., cnnne. at Aurora, 
9 A. M.; Mendota, 9:55; Galva, 11:15; Galesburg, 11:55; Bushnell, 
12:35 P. M.; Quincy, 2:30, and due to arrive at Kansas City at 
9:30 P. M. ’ 

This train will accommodate passengers from Decatur, Knoxville, 
New Boston. Tenet ee McHenry, Rock Island, 
Keithsburg, Neponset, oeckford, Danville, Springfield, Peoria, IIl., 
atid Dubuque, Ia. Arrangements have made for chair cars, 
buffet and dinings cars, one fare for the round i 

I shall be pleased to reserve space, provide tickets and supply 
any further information required. E. L. Rice. 


Garden City Gun Club. 


Burnside Crossi Ii, Feb. 8—At Watson’s Park to-day the 
Garden City Gun Club held a club shoot, which was markedly 


well attended. The main event had a handicap allowance. Follow- 
ing are the scores: 
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The Late Charles Parker. 


"si ‘of Foresr AND Srream there was pub- 
lined airtel mention of the death of Charles Parker. Since then 
we have received @ Copy of the Meriden Journal of 42”. 1, which 
contains a. brief biography of his career, substantially as follows: 


“Mayor Charles Parker, who died at 1:15 o’clock 
ee marl adi ted age of ninety-three years will be held 
e2 afternoon, ere will be prayer at the house at 1:45, and 
the regular service at the First M, E, Church at 2:30. 2 
While the details of the obsequies wefe not fully completed this 
afternoon, it was announced that an opportunity would be given to 
all who wished to view the remains at the church at the con- 
clusion of the services, , ; 
Notwithstanding his age, Mr. Parker had been in fairly good 
health until recently, and therefore his death was a surprise and 


shock, ‘ , * 

Early last evening he be to fail, and at 8 o’clock his tempeta- 
ture was 108. Dr. Smith then thought he would not last an hour, 
but Mr. Parker’s wonderful er which on former occasions 
had pulled him through severe attacks, again manifested itself, and 
he lingered until 1:15 o’clock, when he died in the arms of his 
daughter, Mrs. W. H. Lyon. Death was attributed to nephritis, 
or inflammation of the kidneys. : 

Three weeks ago he caught cold and suffered from a grip attack. 
He was graduall Kernvering and had almost rallied from the ail- 
ment when stricken yester: as ; ; 

Mr, Parker retained his full mental factulties until a few hours 
before his death. He was always of a cheerful disposition, and 
never complained or was a burden in any way to the family. His 
death will be mourned with sincere sorrow. 

All the factories of the Charles Parker Company were closed 
to-day and will remain closed until Monday, owing to the death. 

While a member of St. Elmo Commandery, Knights ‘templar 
the members of the commandery will not turn out in a body and 
hold Masonic aeeeces ot the grave, as customary. This is at the 
request of the departed. 

he followin teas of Mr. Parker is taken from Dr. Davis’ 
“History of Meriden and_ Wallingford’: 

Charles Parker, son of Stephen and Rebecca Parker, was born 
in Cheshire, Conn. Jan, 2, 1 When nine years of age he was 
placed with a farmer by the name of Porter Cook, where he re- 
mained until he was fourteen. He continued on a farm until he 








CHARLES PARKER. * 


was eighteen, when he went to work in Southington, ening 
buttons for Anson Matthews. He remained there one year an 
then removed to Naugatuck, then a part of Waterbury, where he 
worked for Horace and Harry Smith about six months. 

In August, 1828, Mr. Parker came to Meriden and hired out to 
Patrick Lewis making coffee mills. In December, 1829, he went 
into business for himself with a capital of $70, taking a contract 
from Lewis ‘& Holt for thirteen months to manufacture cotfee 
mills. His shop stood nearly opposite his present residence. 
During the thirteen months Mr. Parker cleared $1,300. He then 
took in as a partner, Jared Lewis, and took another contract from 
Lewis & Holt to manufacture coffee mills, ladles and skimmers. 

In January, 1831, he sold out to Jared Lewis and bought an 
acre of ground lying west of his present residence. On this ground 
was an old brown house, and Mr. Parker paid for the house and 
goss $650. On the back of this lot he built a shop, which was 

nished in the spring of 1832, in which he manufactured coffee 
—— and waffle irons. Mr. Parker then went to market his own 
goods, 

In November, 1833, Lewis & Holt failed, thus leaving the whole 
market in Mr. Parker’s hands. In 1833 he associated with his 
brother Edmund, and Heman White, and carried on business 
until 1835, when Edmund Parker was sent to Montgomery, Ala., 
with clocks and dry goods. In i236 he returned, and Mr, White 
went to Montgomery with dry goods, which sold readily. 

In October, 1837, he made a second trip to Alabama with a 
large stock of dry goods; but the hard times came on and he 
lost arr, much embarrassing the firm of Parker & White, who 
did not fully recover from their embarrassment for over six 
years, sar were often advised by their friends to fail, but did not, 
and paid all debts in full with interest. 

During this time Edmund Parker sold out his interest to Mr. 
White, and in 1843 the partnership was dissolved, Mr. White 
going | South, where he soon failed. He came back to Meriden 
and hired out to Mr. Parker for $100 a month. 

Mr, Parker’s business steadily increased, and in 1844 he added 
largely to his buildings, putting in steam power, having previously 
used horse power. He was the first to manufacture plated spoons 
and forks, and the first to plate hollow ware in Meriden. 

At the age of thirty-one Mr. Parker experienced religion, and 
after two years united with the Methodist Church. e gave 
the Methodists the lot on Broad street on which their first church 
was built, and also gave three-quarters of what the building cost; 
and he and his brother John jointly contributed between $30,000 
and $40,000 toward the erection of the present Methodist Church. 
His liberality was great, but unostentatious, and whenever he 
conferred’a favor he endeavored to conceal it from the world. Mr. 
Parker always refused to accept office, though often urged to do 
so, until Meriden was incorporated a city, when he was elected 
mayor, which office he held two years. 

Mr. Parker married on Oct. 6, , Miss Abi Lewis Eddy, of 
Berlin, and had ten children. The youngest son, Dexter Wright 
Parker, was graduated at West Point in the spring of 1870, he 
os then in his twenty-first year. o> 

n 1877 the several industries which Mr. Parker controlled 
were to a certain extent combined and the’Charles Parker Com- 
pany or corporation formed, so that Mr. Parker might be relieved 
of some of the arduous duties. Beside the main Parker plant 
hetween Elm and High streets, other concerns in which he was 

owner and which are controlled by the Parker in- 
teresss are. Parker Bros,, manutacturers of the celebrated Parker 
mn; the Meriden Curtain Fixture Company, the largest manu- 
facturer of shade rollers, curtains and fringes that there is in 
the United States; the Parker Clock Company, with factory situ- 
ated about two miles west of the railroad depot. The Parker 
Company has manufactories at East Meriden for making cabinet 
locks, tea, table and basting spoons, and at Yalesville for making 
piano stools, coffee mills and packing boxes. 

For the past few years the burden of management of the diverse 
industries has rested on William H, Lyon, Mr. Parker’s son-in- 
law, under whose able direction the plant in all departments has 
been most prosperous. 
2a Ro Nee Ben Doe i eae 

. an + of New Bri and later became a 
charter member of Meridian Lodge an: its first treasurer. He 
was No. 2, F 


4 
r in Keystone: Chapter ‘eb. 21, 1871, and 
i im St..Bi ‘Nov. 21, 1871. 

ii, ine Compaen Mgr May 2 ata.” 





W. H. Lyge. The mg are Miss Elsie Lyon, Mrs. J. F. 
Allee, Alderman Wilbur F. and L, C. Parker, and Charles P. 
reese. 

Mr, Parker’s success in life was owing to strict economy and 
close application to business; he often working fifteen heurs a 
day. stencing, to his large correspondence cvenaee. He ‘was 
distinguished for good sense, great industry, meth in business 
and punctuality in all his engagements, e was the ideal busi- 
ness man in his younger ‘days, and for many years after others 
of less energetic character would have given ?. all business 
affairs, he “~ in thorough touch with the ‘many lines in which 
the immense Parker company was engaged. In his death Meriden 
loses its mest distinguished citizen. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Van Allen’s Shoot. 


Interstate Park, L. I., Feb. 5.—There was a rallying from afar 
to the shoot of Mr, S. M. Van Allen, held at Interstate Park to- 
day. There were visitors from Rhode Island and Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey was strongly represented. It was a good day for 
.the. birds; that is to say, it was hard shooting. There was a stiff 
7 o’clock wind, full of a se coldness, which accelerated the 
flight of the birds and chilled the fingers of the contestants, The 
ground was covered with snow, whose glistening white surface 
added a further difficulty to accurate work with the gun. | 

The main event was well contested. The handicaps in it were 
none of the easiest, the 38yd. mark being scratch, a rather un- 
usual distance as to length, as ‘more than ds. is seldom used. 
But the first price was tempting, it being no less than gold in the 
form of $75, a tempting morsel of wealth, all the more attractive 
since all the entrance moneys were divided. The conditions were 
20 live birds, $10 entrance, birds extra, high guns, handicaps 28 
to 33yds, 

Before the main event three preliminary events were shot, 
namely: A miss-and-out at 28yds., $2 entrance; a miss-and-out at 
30yds., $3 entrance; an event at 7 birds, $5 entrance, 26 to 3lyds. 
ae two moneys, class shooting. The scores in the prelimin- 
aries follow: 

No. 1, miss-and-out, 28yds.: Piercy 10, D. S, D. 10, Le Roy 9, 
Van Allen 8, Hopkins 8, Schoverling 5, Morfey 1. 

No. 2, miss-and-out, 30yds.: artery 7, Van Allen 7, Schoverling 
7, Piercy 5, Le Roy 3, D. S. D. 1, Hopkins 0. 

No. 3, handicap, 7 pigeons, two moneys, class shooting: 





DD -B  Ta ene ones 2111111—7 Bissett, 29..........0000 2212222—7 
Morfey, 31..........0-. 22222217 Morris, 29........cseee0e 2222222—7 
PI WDaiccovsticcise 2222121—-7 Van Allen, 31......... 2222012—6 
Hopkins, 29............ 1211222—7 Le Roy, 30.........004 2222022—6 


Extra, miss-and-out, 30yds.: Annie Oakley 5, Bissett 4, Steffens 
4, Butch 4, Buzby 4, ae 8, Schoverling 3, Morris 2, Herbert 
2, . 1, Clark 1, Koegel 1, Dupont 1, Belloff 1, Piercy, 
Banks, Capt. Money and Fanning missed first birds. 

In the 20-bird event there were twenty-six entries, and of these, 
some shot for birds only. Besides the first price, there were six 
other prizes, which went to the ry guns in order and value, as 
follows: $28.50, $19, $14.25, $12.35, $11.40, and $9.50. Mr. F. C. Bis- 
sett annexed the golden prize on a straight score, the only one 
made in this event. Messrs. S. M. Van Allen and A. A, Schover- 
ling killed 19 each, which was a 95 per cent. gait, and a good 
performance. ‘The scores: 


or . . 


die diachadéondeedeasenesnenckoun 19 
BPMN BI 55.5¢<2 0 0recredcactoeneseccaed 02222220022222202222—16 
UME Mita dlcdcncsGs cb.c4e centncédgudcasededed 20202222012201112122—16 
MRT Gs cenadadekaenévenaceesssqudsunseaa 101212*0011221212222—16 
ER eect egscwercavesceéevudctcatdesncdeud 2022*1: 1 
SE, MCA Snaicak cucucdenecccdcabsacceage? 22222202222222222222—19 
MMR Gl cthanacdnseeheuctesescersedcceesaan 2211 20 
MUM Bi deshcceecdcatcccdoescuccccdtsastipe 202002220222222—15 
SI Sine cécscccaess st cacekcasdscccedoens 20222222222122222202—18 
Dick Swiveller, 28........c.ccccccccccccceveces 21110011202220°01110—13 
EE MEN Seid e cuven<vassddcegtourségacs<a 222222*220222210*112—16 
ME Mi sadaeUesateasheccetsedsseccccuscaqnead 22222012221 *01*10222—15 
ME MICRO Re oc esccetckvenccceddaccddanacen 2222201222*012001222—15 
EE ite vendadccccckeccaxdeadcecdsiaces 22222202222202222222—18 
Annie NE i vabicsscddads nuke cacnsceu 22021121121220122020—16 
POU  Biecis iv ececcNerseideeses tdctaateectie 02012222222220222201—16 
Herbert, 20....cssccccccsseccccescccccoccccccces 21101100212211220222—16 
Clarke, 2B.......csecccccssecevcercvccccccescces 22020121221201111222—17 
CE IL, Dich ccannvntincseeqsatsecsetetesen 20222021091222112120—15 
NT Ml advn weeacec ces ¢acandescnndenconanath 02222121110110201211—16 
EE hin ciducrmidpadtascediccnahven 
Se ra itexanceakeas¢negc<dcecctedestanc 12221120211112111012—18 
SE Mirexcnct ss ynesecetcecetndccascceceaade )2211212022220021—14 
NER Cowanatadtesncesdscdeduecavaxcadeae 21221200221111222222—-18 
Tc Wieewnstonséasinaasgieddenduadencadl 222222222222020222*2—17 
De RE Ne ited sacra aenendencnmidansaonnionne 01122122202220220210—15 


An extra event at 10 live birds, six high guns, was shot, and in it 
Messrs. S. Glover and H. Koegel were the only ones who scored 
straight. The scores: ; 


Capt Money........ 12121222*2— 9 Piercy ....c.seseees 22002w 
TOMES Bisicedcased 0212020210— 6 Le Roy ............ 2222222220— 9 
rn 22012w SONI ddonadcceend 022222220w 
O'Seuhe pave cseonn en poe saeaieaitoors 210202w 
WONG, sacise eoneneel Schoverling ....... 0222220222— 8 
Mohrman ......... 2022022022— 7 Swiveler = peaceectll 122221221*— 9 
Hitchcock .........« 2111202202— 8 Butch ............. 2220220w 
RGIS ng 4d0ustccaee 11202121200—- 8 DS D.........00.. 2210*12121— 8 
DEE «.Gcscholes cacpa 2200202002— 5 Banks .........000- 2221002w 
SEN a don duahsany 2222222222—10 Hopkins ........... 1 21— 9 
Van Allen ......... 2202222— 9 Voelker .........000 111*112912— 8 
PRR, Chendcotexsh 2112222222—10 


New Utrecht Gun Club. 


, Interstate Park, L. I., Feb. 8—Excellent birds and a strong 7 
o’clock wind tried out the skill of the shooters to an unusual de- 
gree. In event No, 1 J. P. Brown won, the ties of it being shot 
off in No. 2. The ties in No, 2 were shot off in No. 3, and J. B. 
Brown won again. Ties in No. 3 were shot off in No. 4, 


No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. 


F D Creamer, 28........ 22110116 2111221—7 121°*22-5 *221219—6 
|. a S&S ae: 1**2111—5 1*0122I—5 1112112—7 *112212-6 
W J Lurgan, 28......... 1222012—6 2222222—7 21222227 22929997 
J, P Brown, 28............ 122220—6 2221221—7 1112222—7 2221299—7 
C A Ramapo, 28......... 1111210—6  2011*w 1112121—7 1122221—7 
S Van Allen, 30.......... 22201126 ....... *112221—6 1*02*22—4 
Ch ERE des vasemirindicee | soudhe 2. soa. 121°111—6 
Shoot-off of ties in Nos. 3 and 4; Lurgan won: 

WF TANG sec sccecccste 2222222 C A Ramapo..........00. 12220 
JF BIQWGs sivcctectctceis 2112120 

E wi No. 5. No. 6. No. 7. 
eee I. Di ivduosvucceccgsedenad 1121210—6 + 2201012—5 mae 
uty a BD dives cddvec cédeed 222222006 22 12222* 
F TE Or eee "9101214 Si... . 121122 
C A Ramapo, Wasccrcsecccccseccecce 1222212—-7 220%w tidal 
OW Beiile, Dicer ces ctbaivesvis, wait 2112121—7 12201216... 
GE ONE -MRaidudoncgvadecussdavcuvdc clccen 1222120—-5 ~—S i. ss 


Oceanic Rod and Gun Club. 


Rockaway Park, L. I., Feb. 3.—The competiti ceani 
Rod and Cun Club was favored with gheeslar Bag 2 . 





shoot will be held on Feb. 16. The scores follow: ane Ge 
Targets 15 15 18 15 2 2 2) 9 20: W Ie 
: 20 20 20 % 
CE adds Cicudeccacdsadactevete 910 810 9 8131513814 6 : 
ONES cccceccrecccccccccrescecsecece CE 2 6€N 77S 2 &.¢. 
CNS Gb ae oS tckadtantetacatas'ea Or OnG Occ ics as cece 
Johnson waessesecseeseecsessesscee ooo DRE Ni nchinibd orn de 
DD Ave aiixsccavcleshebheisdd nan bicabaiite TT ee ike 
Smith esssssesessessesesseeseceesee oe ce oe ts 5. @ Wide acess 
ME AIL FUR ALL Le nen alas angeseginen napayses 777 91512 6°7 
EY GUCCees ucecUsccvabseceneas inp a9.ied.ae 10 6 11 10 6 810 i 
I odin 50 a eRe ea Laan cs ew ae. bencn We 8479 510 
CREASE SS SSAA Sieh peed agp I ei ie i - 6 
ewe. 
Limited Gun Club, 


Inpianapouis, Ind,, Feb. 7.—The Limited Gun Club, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., will hold their annual Grand i - 
ment on March 19, 20 and 21, 1902. De ee ee 


The first two days will be at targets, and on the last day will be 
the big pigeon race at 25 birds 5 entrance, Thi 
tanervendon before the Grand American ot Keness tet ee 


; City, thus al- 
lowing th hoot c 
jewing Ge Dpeern shooters a chance to attend our shoot and to 


mS. ’§ pract ne a wages Cay, ‘ 

, rrogtammes will lorwarded in a further in- 
formation may be obtained from Bert. B 

ore Tienes 'p 


i. 
. 
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Boston, Feb. §.—Just fifteen real enthusiasts were ees the 
sixth serial prize shoot of the Boston Gun Club, -held on 

grounds at Wellin, to-day, though a more congenial 
would be hard to find. One of the welcome visitors was Bullard, 
of Watertown, who, it was thought, would be unable to attend many 


: 


shoots for some time to come, owing to having a slight aceident . 


to his hand that necessitated the doctor’s attention; but the fever 
struck in, and nothing would do but to be there, even for a short 
time, and come he id, and only regretted that the injury com- 
pelled him to cease shooting before the finish of the events. 

“ Our usual 2lyd, shooter being absent, the honors of long-distance 
shooting ‘fell to the 18-yarders, who in the majority of cases aquit- 
ted themselves in the best of style. The honors of the afternoon 
were ably taken care of by the Brockton representative, ““Worth- 
ing,” easily leading in the prize.match. with a 21, and averagin 
high for the thirteen events with 78 per cent. Frank was a goo 
holder of second place in the match with 18, and was second high 
gun for the afternoon with a small percentage lead over Spencer,* 
who held third position in high guns, but had to. give way in the 
match to Woodruff and Converse with 17.. Other scores follow: 








Events 12345678 9NW1lWB 

Targets: 10 10 10 15 10 10 10 15 10 10 10 10 10 
Worthing, 18 9771299888698 9 
NER nc sittats cat osvnne 7871086519788 8 
Woodruff .... DT om 6 S BF Bicciacce « 
Leverett, 16.. $3666381 8 4.. 3 & 
Bullard, 16..... Sy cath to waders Gah tse 
IONE, sss dace oe csabbeovens 7. 2S. 2 Ow BAD caience.ar 0s 
I. no nccessabeben ese Sv..8 6.) Bb 8.0 S Bic. ka 
SS. Di censnroseucannsine ace 2, ae ep sk, ea ease 
TLL Uilnn spe ncagecnccpensehe Di. Bienen e6:an 00--te ab ep We 
i... nceaconthwaties be wa. wb 00 00 189 82a a 8 
TE, ccccapaetredeabisdess @602. 90. 299¢ 0s 5.73.8 2.9 7 

Dt Mi cacceisedusdtveeenne @6.0P16o,00 00 S 4,8. 3..8 « 2/4 
DEE Eiietatcsenysvicdeastresers pe ve o> v0, 08 766846567 
Oe ee sileniiniee bn eis! oy iw.ee: balled: a> nbi'oe. oa 
Fredericks, 14.......+seeeseeee+ + ‘ 2 


Events 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 12 and 13, magautrap; 1, 5, 6, 9, 10, and 11, 
Sergeant. 
Merchandise match—25 


singles—15 magautrap, 
distance handicap: 


10 Sergeant— 





Worthing, 18......ccsccccsescccescosss 011101111101111 =: 1011111111,—-21 
Prank, 18......ccsccscsccccccccscseccss 011111110010011 =: 1111101110—18 
Woodruff, 17......ccccccsscocsscsesss 111110100111130 =: 1011110010—17 
Comveraé, 86... .cccccccvscedsccosescs 110001011110010 =: 1111101111—17 
Spencer, TB. .cccccccgetevepsvvedsoccses 111100010100100 =: 0111111111—16 
Williams, 16........ccccccscccscccccesd 011101100101110  0111011101—16 
Philbrook, 16.......ccecscscccccveroees 000011001011110. = 1110101111—15 
Bemwaces, 16,....-ccccsccvsesccsccccovs 101100101100011  1011111010—15 
Bas omessnah seh osncebacenghossh ew 000000101100011 1111010111—14 
BEDMIIORG, IB..o050cccrcccccccccccsdocnee 111101101000101  1010110010—14 
ON | ae 001001000011100  0011011011—11 
Leverett, 16.......ccssccsccccsccsveces 000110101010100  1010100010—10 


Mississippi Valley Notes. 


Emil Tonsenberger, of Jerseyville, and Loren Lamb, of Mc- 
Clusky, shot a match at 25 live birds recently, at the latter place, 
for a stake of The match was the outgrowth of a friendly 
rivalry between the shooters of these two thrifty Illinois towns, 
and although the weather was cold, it brought out a good attend- 
ance. The Jerseyville man proved the winner, killing 18 strong 
birds inside the bounds, while his opponent grassed 16. Each lost 
3 dead out of bounds. 

Incidental to this match a number of sweepstake events at tar- 
gets, live birds and sparrows were arranged for the benefit of the 
crowd, and entries ran from ten to fifteen. 

Another match is now being arranged between Fred Chappel of 
Newbern, and Brance Dorsett, of Jerseyville, for a stake of $100. 

The Edwardsville Gun Club has promulgated a general challenge 
for an intercity team with any other club in Illinois outside of 
Springfield or Chicago. A number of neighboring clubs have al- 
ready signified their willingness to accept the gauntlet, but no 
match has yet been arranged. 


Scarcity of Pigeons. 


Managers of shooting parks throughout the West are already 
feeling the effect of the demand for live pigeons, owing largely no 
doubt to the fact that the Grand American Handicap is to be held 
this year at Kansas City. Aleck Mermod, of Dupont Park, St. 
Louis, is offering fancy prices for good birds, and is unable to get 
enough at this, while several gun club secretaries complain that 
they cannot arrange live-bird shoots on account of the impossibility 
to get birds. 

ere is, and has been for several years, a steadily growing de- 
mand in the West for pigeons for trapshooting, and if this tendency 
continues there is going to be money for somebody in raising 
pigeons for this purpose, There seems to be no doubt that the day 
of 10, 15 and even 2 cent pigeons is past. 


The Kansas State Shoot. 


The genial, wholesouled Western sportsman, Mayor Frank 
Hodges, of Olathe, writes, as president of the Kansas State Sports- 
men’s Association, that his people expect to make'that the greatest 
meet of shotgun experts ever brought together in\the Sunflower 
State. They have claimed the week immediately following the 
Grand American Handicap, and will devote three days to target 
and one to live-bird shooting, Mr. Hodges states that the business 
men of Olathe are much enthused over the event, and while he is 
unable to state positively as yet, he believes that nearly if not quite 
a thousand dollars will be raised as added money and for the 
entertainment of the visiting shooters. 

The programme will be made up as soon as the item of added 
money is decided, and as Olathe is but an hour’s ride from 
Kansas City, Mr. Hodges will try to head all the boys from North, 
East and South yho attend that event toward his own bailiwick 
when the big meet is over. 

Excepting State and one or two special events, the programme 
will be open to all; and all events will be shot on the distance 
handicap plan, which Mr. Hodges personally guarantees to be as 
fair as it is possible to make it. 


The April Circuit. 


The month of April is destined to be an important one in West- 
ern shooting matters. Beginning at Kansas City, then follow 
Olathe, the 8th to llth; the-Missouri State amateur meet at St. 
Joseph, the 14th to 16th, and the Nebraska State meet at Omaha, 
the 22d to 25th, making a circuit covering the whole month, with 
but a few days intervening between tournaments, and only short 
railroad jumps, 

And then, shortly following, in May, come the Missouri and 
Illinois State meets at Kansas City and Springfield, respectively. 


Great Rabbit Shooting. 


The unusually heavy snowfall and cold weather in the Mississippi 
and Missouri valleys has brought into prominence again the old- 
fashioned sport of rabbit shooting. It somehow takes a snowfall to 
enthuse one on the idea of rabbit shooting, as in this medium it 
passes from the category of hard work to that of sport. Within the 
past three weeks rabbit hunting has been the rage with our shoot- 
ers, and none are too fastidious to join in the pastime. The names 
of no less personages than the mayors of St. Louis and Alton have 
been mentioned in the local prints of late as of those who sought 
the bunny in his native bush, 


Quatl Sufferiog from Cold. 


I have had several reliable reports of the discovery of whole 
coveys of quail found frozen in fence corners during the past week. 
The weather has been more severe’than for some years, and doubt- 
less this, with the succession of snows, has been very hard on the 
birds. But we are very apt to overestimate a damage of this kind, 
and |! do not think that there is cause, thus far, for serious alarm. 


They are Busy at St. Louis, 


It has already been said in these columns that the St. Louis 
shooting ireseroiy will be well represented in the entry lists for 


the G. A. At an informal canvass of the shooters at Dupont 
Park this- week a_pertial list was secured in which appear the 
following names: . Fred Quimby, Chas. cer, Aleck Mawes, 
H. B. cer, John Bowman, Frank Fred Fink, Harol 
Money, Dr, J. M. Simms, C. B. Shaw, Frank . A. Thom: 
son, Dr, H. Cummings, Con. Cummings, Dr. M. , Bb. 
Kenyon, W._ E. Nason, John Seams D. rin es Blake 
ollon: F. Prendergast. This is ® partial | and while 


doing some Hvely practice work at the perk, ahd So warp 

some “ 

fit for the fray when the date arrives, : 
A Heaters’ Protective Association. 

A iation has just been organized in St. Louis, designed, 

as ho onan implies, ad the protection of. sealers, Comets an 


fishermen.” At a preliminary 
mittee was named to formulate a code of suggestions 
the general objects of Pageaee | and the a 
follows: “Objects.—To le a fund for j 
laws regulating the killing of game in the State of Missouri; to pro- 
tect farmers from trespassing pot-hunters; to regulate the quantity 
= eme that may bé killed —~ ~~ A aon re the course of a 
ay, and to protect sportsmen from un i ar- 
rests.” The temporary officers are H, C. Tully, Chairman; it Cc. 
Wright, Secr ; E. J. Dients, Treasurer. 

The Edwardsville Gun Club has elected Breese Glass, President 


. 


Henry D. Harles, Vice-President; Breese Glass, Jr., Seorsigty: 
oes May, Treasurer; John Dotterway, C. F. Cook, John Grigsby, 
rustees, ; 


The sportsmen of Mansfield, Mo., have just completed the or- 
ganization of a thriving new gun club, They will practice on their 
range every —. afternoon, for a gold, silver and bronze button, 
representing A, B, and C classes, ees 2 

At Minnea lis, Kans., Feb. 7, H. E. Crawley, of Minneapolis, 
and Frank York, of Junction City, shot a match for $50 at Bb live 
birds, for championship honors. Crawley won easily on a score of 


* to 37. He is the present recognized wing shot champion of the 
State. 
The Call of the Chiefs 
(For the Grand American Handicap, 1902.) 
Tune: 


“The Watermelon Season Donwn in Georgia.” 
All aboard, ye valiant warriors from the land of setting sun 
And from North and South and ‘West, the Chieftain calls you, 
every one; 
Bring your quivers filled with arrows and the trusty scatter gun, 
There is honor for the brave at Kansas City. 


Chorus: - ; 


Come on! Don’t linger in idle debate; 

Forward together, to battle, don’t wait. 

Heed well the summons, and come not too late— 
There are scalp locks ripe and rare at Kansas City. 


Bring the shining string of wampum, which to stake upon the fray, 

For a trophy to the winners, whom no foeman shall gainsay, 

For the strongest, bravest warrior who shall face the lists this day, 
With a heart to do and dare at Kansas City. 


Chorus: 


me - > Chiefs have pitched their wigwam with the brothers of 

the ; 

Who abide in friendly commune by the dark Missouri’s flood; 

And the manner of their welcome will be truly fair and good; 
And the crown of conquest waits at Kansas City. 


Chorus: 
Frank C. Rieu. 





Jesnnsite Gua Clett:-=. 


E.tinevittg, S. I., Feb, 7.—The Jeannette G 
attendance of members at its monthly shoot t 
C. Meyer, Greiff, Rolph and Steffens scored strai; 
ners were determi by shooting off the ties -out, and the 
list of them is: , G ble, gold-mounted toilet set; 
second, G, E, Greiff, silver-mounted toilet 3 third, L. H. 
Schortemeier, gdid-nf8anted mirror; fourth, N , Kroeger, silver. 


mounted toilet set; fifth, J. Hainhorst, Italian hand-painted ; 
‘ .Mohrman, toilet 
Rottman, Italian 


lub had a fine 
. Messrs, Loeble, 
it. The prize win- 


sixth, R. Debacher, case; sev $ 
set; eighth, J. Bohling, Italian vase; ninth, W, P. 


vase. 

The birds were a good lot; and there was a fair wind to make 
them fly. A large crowd was present. er was An 
exeellent dinner added to the pleasure of the meeting. The value 
of prizes was over $300. , “ 

here was a consolation event for those who had failed to win 
in the mi&in event; and jm it were sixteen contestants. In the fifth 
round only two had straight scores, Messrs. Schmidt and Thysen. 

Mr. H, P. Fessenden acted efficiently as referee; Mr. J. H. W. 
Fleming was skillful and alert as trap attendant; Mr. H. W. Gray 
~ _expert as scorer, and Mr. L . Schortemeier was accurate 
cashier, 

A miss-and-out for a fishing rod resulted in a victory for J. 
Vagts in the seventh round. 












F Ehlen, 28........ 100100*°0°0— 1 C Seigrist, 25......0000010010— 2 
R R Debacher, 27..0211°22212— 8 JT Schmidt, 26...... 1010002120— 5 
N Bunnie, 28......1010211112— 8 Kroeger, 29.......:. 2201: 9 
Job Lott, 2121222202— 9 Vagts, 27.........2201100101— 6 
W Sanders. 2122202012— 8 Kastens, 29...... 10111°2200— 6 
J Mohrman, 2222201020— 7 C Meyerdiercks, 29.1002212102— 7 
H Pape, Sr., 012222002*— 6 G Greiff, 31......... 2222222222—10 
GE ble, 1112222222—10 W Rolph, 28 
W P Rottman, 27..**21222*20— 6 C Peters, 27 eal ge 7 
Hainhorst 1021201111— 8 C Steffens, $1...... 10 
apt Meyer, 100122222— 8 A Schumacher, 25..1012200200— 5 
J -2202202202— 7 Tomforde, 28.......1222010100— 6 
Cc } 2111212121—10  Shipen, 25.......... *100122001— 5 
Matches for birds only: 
Events: 123 Events: 13383 
Targets: 10 5 5 _ Targets: 10 6 6 
Debacher ............... 7 BD ©, Bigeneent,. BD. ncepacccs 822 





Ossining Gun Club, 


Ossinine, N. Y., Feb. 8.—To-day the Ossining Gun Club shot 
for the Brandreth cup, Bedell, the winner of which, carried off 
with it the clay-bird championship of the club. The shoot was at 
100 birds, with very trying weather conditions. A strong wind blew 
directly across the grounds, so that often the shooters were 
whirled completely around by the force of it. There were three 
visitors who shot ae the race, Messrs. G. R. Schneider, of 
Schoverling, Daly & les, and Dick Swivelier and B. Lero 
Woodard, of Dupont Powder Company. The latter, who has world- 


wide fame for cutting out high averages, led the pace here with 
77 per cent. @ 


The scores, 100 clay birds: 






Ast 25. 24 25. 34 25. 4th 25. Total. 
WP Taher. nciks cows se cs cetsates essere 1 66M 14 17 60 
DD. Deandeath... .ccskscissceces 6s 3 64 8 Hh 56 
C G Blandford ou 8 86 16 64 
BP, Dae vde cisencescsaiiawssss ws 1» w 17 7 
OF, .wtaeacns SS: @. & 7 
Swiveller 2 M4 = 6 52 
OD se paets omih ovals 3 0 10 as 
We BAS fennnsavnr 13 7 8B 4n 
G R Schneider... oqinbicatooscés 18 To 4” 
H W Bissing...... 0csecc¥edevcnsae 7 2 7 2 
I T Washburn....... +15 = 12 9 6 51 
FC BROW. cccsovevencheccscvcedbuten th 4 . <2 6 41 
W: Wisher ssieuih o2dl. cases sus Brkh » 
Je TURES 00 cc ceditcs con ctdeccesbecstes 1 12 6 10 44 
DD Demi iwiss cvedacdh. pbs. doiveitas e% 7 6 5 5-9 
W Coleman ........ ndcenats swcccooe. 2 FF BB 0 
R Kromer, Jr........- veticdess 10 Dl B Bb 49 
Pe Serres abbbustudede dbihededqee S 6 wb 8 6 
POTS - ivuednwswses tadeusd oceseeel eececescle 6 ow 
B.ED GOsRBGR. vccicarssccstis ede BWsisce ody Me 
ub Ww 








eiedeta et, ae Lead Sr 
It was s distance in_ yards : Sipe 
HERG ee 
Pe a ae ee 


(5) 





Pigeon Shooting Legislation. 


N. Y— ly by the time this article it to 
print the fate of the Slater anti-live-bird shooting bill have 

decided. With the rantings of the yellow journals and the 
bsurd by S, P. C. A, it will be a wonder 


al ents advanced 
if the bill is not 
Of all the misdirected and senseless balderdash printed by news- 
papers, the climax was reached when one of the evening papers 
y last, inserted cuts on the subject, one of which ed a 
“Still another photo 


le of dead $s with this description: 
en teat birds; their necks ere all 


shows a 'y heap of slaughtere 
have been wrung as soon as retrieved, but they are 
5 dogs retrieve the b so rapidly, and it takes so long 
to wring them from the dogs’ jaws that many of the pigeons are 
still alive when cast into the pile. Thus in this pile many were 
still fluttering and were left to die in agony.” 

All pigeon shooters, in fact, any one with common sense, knows 
this to be false, for pigeons are always killed when retrieved. With 
excuses for the slang, the writer of that article must be a “bird,” 
for he ends it up in this manner: “Another here reproduced shows 
a retriever gripping a woman bird between his sharp white fangs, 
now dripping with bloody foam. The poor dove is still fluttering, 
though one wing hangs but by a shred, and its breast feathers are 
dyed red from its death wound,” etc. This would read well in 
; One novel—“Bonanza Jake buried his trusty blade in Long 

im’s heart.” 

Had the trapshooters’ associations and ‘the sporting 
made some effort, the bill would never pass the Assembly, for there 
are men there who are not to be deceived by the false representa- 
tions of its advocates. As far as we know, the Ossining Gun Club 
is the only - ization which has made any effort to defeat the 
bill. Mr. B. B, McAlpin, who is a lawyer of note, brilliant and 
convincing in his arguments, is in Albany representing the Ossin- 
ing Gun Club, Cc 


OSSINING, 


‘oods people 


Grand American Handicap. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 7.—We forward you to-day, 
separate cover a copy of cover for our “‘Souvenir-Score’ 
Grand American Handicap. 
attractive as possible. 

The body will be about 25 pages, printed on heavy, glazed book 
paper, and contains a synopsis of all former han icaps, beside 
ylank space for name, distance and score in detail of all the par- 
ticipants in the Grand American Handicap for 1902, and as this will 
undoubtedly be the largest shooting event this world has ever 
known, it is our aim, in publishing this souvenir, that every par- 
ticipant may carry home with him something to commemorate the 
occasion. ? 

The souvenir will be ready for mailing about March 1, and will 
be free to the shooters. eside, we will furnish any who 
advertises with us, if desired, a limited amount for their own 
distributien. 

Committee: H. F. Schmelzer, R. S. Elliott, Chris. Gottlieb, 


under 
of the 
We have endeavored to make it as 





Hudson Gun Club. 
Jersey Coy, J.—Shoot of the Hudson Gun Club, held on Feb, 





os Jersey City. Duke won the cup for February. Wind very 
igh: ; 

Events: 123456789 

Targets: 156 16 15 15 2% 15 15 16 3 

CR Ea. ic. ots eave od ecccseoge ae EE ie! wea oe 

k, 9 9 8 62110 6 .. 4 6 

SnWWRHH.. .. 

80 8 4 il 12 41% 5 

OS BOR Sen ON 

4-2 DR ue we 

ae ee SR ae 

F BD DW Be & casi 

O'S - ra OO". a 

-- 10 12 % sin .. 

J. L. H., Sec’y 





Washington. 
THREE-DAY PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Tue next Pennsylvania Railroad Personally-conducted Tour to 
Washington leaves Thursday, Feb. 20. Rate, covering railroad 
transportation for the round trip, hotel accommodations, and 

ides, $14.50 from New York, from Trenton, and $11.80 from | 

iladelphia These rates cover accommodations for two days at 
the Arlington, Normandie, Riggs, or Ebbitt House. For accom- 
modations at Regent, Metropolitan, or National Hotel, $2.50 less. 
Special side trip to Mt. Vernon. 
. All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel rates after ex- 
piration of hotel cow 
For itineraries an 


8. 
full information, apply to ticket 
Tourist Agent, 1196 i. Cc 


Broadway, New York; ourt street, Brook- 

Iya 789 Broad street, Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. pord. 

4 esoient ue Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Ph 
phia.—A dv. 


Train Took Its Own Photograph. 


A tarce, handsome engraving, 18x28 inches, has been made of 
“The Burlington’s Number One” while going at sixty miles an 
hour between Chicago and Denver. It is the best picture of a 
train in motion ever taken, and “the train took the picture itself.” 
This 1. oa in a folder, — will . sent free on ap _ 
tion. Price of large engraving, 20 cents. Postage stamps will do. 
Address P. S. Eustis, Ceneral’ Passenger Agent, C., B. "e Q. Ry., 
209 Adams street, Chicago.—Adv. 








This is the season of the year when the canoeist or the hunter 
who has occasion to journey by water, beaiee to consider what he 
will need in the way of for his outing next summer 
or autumn. To all who are need of canoes or light boats, the 
name of Rushton will at once occur. He has been an adv 
in Forest anv Stream almost from the inning, is known to all 
old readers, and will be known to all 1 He builds rowboats, 
dinghies, sailing and paddling canoes, thei 
a all of which are described in his eighty-page cata- 
ogue, which he will send on application.—Adv. 





The passage of hog da: the calendar leads the farmer 
and country awellare te think of the approach of spring and the 
early ting. Very timel is the one h and first 
catalogue of J. M. Co., which enumerates vast 

and is illustrated by half-tones of many of the 
products of these seeds. The beautiful illustrations of flowers in 
this cai will as attractive to women, as such creature 


oan as peas, melons, potatoes and cauliflower are to the men. 











